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JNTRODUOTIOE', 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  Feb.  1,  1898. 

To  the  Teachers  and  Friends  of  Education: 

In  preparing  and  sending  out  these  suggestive  programs  for  Special  Day  exercises, 
it  is  our  desire  to  bring  the  Department  of  Education  closer  to  the  people,  to  bring 
the  patrons  and  teachers  closer  together  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 

Just  as,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Rome,  broad  highways  connected  the  Forum  with 
the  capital  of  every  province,  so  we  believe  there  should  be  a  highway  leading 
directly  from  this  Department  to  every  school  house  in  Michigan. 

If  we  as  a  people  could  more  often  come  together  for  the  discussion  of  the  commoQ 
problems  of  life,  if  there  could  be  more  opportunity  for  an  interchange  of  sympathy 
and  good-will,  our  schools  and  homes  would  be  the  better.  The  struggle  to  reach 
the  position  of  independence  we  now  enjoy  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  this  genera- 
tion, and  there  still  remains  the  problem  of  our  country's  future  destiny  which  must 
be  worked  out  in  the  homes  and  schools  of  the  nation. 

In  times  past  the  home  and  school  have  been  too  widely  separated,  instead  of 
working  together  as  mutually  dependent  parts  of-  an  educational  family.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  celebration  of  these  special  days  may  result  in  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
teacher's  work  on  the  part  of  the  patrons,  and  also  afford  an  opportunity  for 
broader  culture.  What  a  splendid  chance  for  the  teaching  of  patriotism  is  found  in 
the  observance  of  Independence  Day  and  Memorial  Day;  what  beautiful  examples  of 
character  Lincoln  and  Washington  afford;  what  a  field  for  literary  study  is  found  in 
the  works  of  Longfellow  and  Lowell;  what  an  appreciation  of  the  bountiful  land  in; 
which  we  dwell  may  be  inculcated  through  the  Thanksgiving  exercises;  and  last, 
comes  the  crowning  festival  of  the  year,  commemorating  the  greatest  gift  of  the 
world,  the  coming  of  "  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men."  How  the  glad  Christmas- 
time appeals  to  us  all  to  remember  that  only  through  self-sacrifice  has  life  beert 
made  what  it  is  today. 

These  special  days  should  be  made  beacon  lights  in  the  homes  and  schools  of  the 
State. 

Yours  witl\  good  wishes  for  the  New  Year, 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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LINCOLN  DAY. 

FEBRUARY  TWELVE. 

PROGRAM. 

Roll  Call— Each  response,  a  quotation.  Recitation— Justice  tempered  with  Mercy. 

Flag  Drill  by  School,  followed  by  singing  of  Recitation — Education  a  Growth. 

"God  Bless  Our  Native  Land."  Song— Lincoln. 

Reading  by  Young  Pupil— Lincoln's  Boyhood.  Address- The  Benefit  derived  from  Special  Day 

Recitation— Oh:  Why  should  the  Spirit  of  Mor-  Observance.     (By  the  Commissioner 

tal  be  Proud?   (Lincoln's  favorite  or  some  patron.) 

poem. )  Reading — Conclusion  of  Lincoln's  First  Inaugural. 

Singing  by  School— God  Speed  the  Right.  Oration— Characteristics  of  Lincoln. 

OR.4TION— The  Gettysburg  Address.  Song— Your  Mission.     (Lincoln's  favorite  hymn.) 

ES.SAY— Life  Sketch  of  Lincoln. 

FLAG  SALUTE. 
[Adopted  by  the  National  Societies  G.  A.  R  and  W.  R.  C] 

SALUTE.— We  Give  Our  Heads  and  Our  Hearts  to  God  and  Our 
Country.  One  Country,  One  Language,  One  Flag. 

Signals:— 

The  pupils  having  been  assembled  and  being  seated,  and  the  flag  borne  by  the 
standard  bearer  being  in  front  of  school,  at  the  signal  (either  by  a  chord  struck  on 
the  i^iano  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  piano,  from  a  bell)  each  scholar  seizes  the  seat 
preparatory  to  rising. 

Second  Signal. ^The  whole  school  rises  quickly,  as  one  person,  each  one 
standing  erect  and  alert. 

Third  Signal. — The  right  arm  is  extended,  pointing  directly  at  the  flag  ;  as  the 
flag-bearer  should  be  on  the  platform  where  all  can  see  the  colors,  the  extended  arm 
will  be  slightly  raised  above  a  horizontal  line. 

Fourth  Signal. — The  forearm  is  bent  so  as  to  touch  the  forehead  lightly  with 
the  tip  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  The  motion  should  be  quick,  but  graceful, 
the.  elbow  being  kept  down  and  not  allowed  to  "stick  out"  to  the  right.  As  the 
fingers  touch  the  forehead,  each  pupil  will  exclaim  in  a  clear  voice,  "We  give  our 
'HEADS'"  (emphasizing  the  word  "heads"). 

Fifth  Signal. — The  right  hand  is  carried  quickly  to  the  left  side  and  placed  flat 
over  the  heart  with  the  words,  "and  our  hearts!"  (afier  the  movement  has  been 
made). 

Sixth  Signal. — The  right  hand  is  allowed  to  fall  quickly,  but  easily  to  the  right 
side;  as  soon  as  the  motion  is  accomplished,  all  will  say,  "  to  God  and  our 
Country!" 

Seventh  Signal. — Each  scholar  still  standing  erect,  but  without  moving,  will 
exclaim,  "  One  country!"  (emphasis  on  country). 

Eighth  Signal. — The  scholars  still  standing  motionless,  will  exclaim:  "One 
language!"  (emphasis  on  language). 

Ninth  Signal. — The  right  arm  is  suddenly  extended  to  its  full  length,  the  hand 
pointing  to  the  flag,  the  body  inclining  slightly  forward,  supported  by  the  right  foot 
slightly  advanced.  The  attitude  should  be  that  of  intense  earnestness.  The 
PUPIL  REACHES,  AS  IT  WERE,  TOWARD  THE  FLAG,  at  the  Same  time  exclaiming 
with  great  force — "  One  flag!" 

Tenth  Signal. — The  right  arm  is  dropped  to  the  side  and  the  position  of  atten- 
tion recovered. 

Eleventh  Signal. — Each  scholar  seizes  the  seat  preparatory  to  turning  it  down. 

Twelfth  Signal. — The  school  is  seated. 

Flag-bearer. — The  color-bearer  grasps  the  staff  at  the  lower  end  with  his  right 
hand  and  a  foot  or  more  (according  to  the  lejagth  of  the  staff)  above  the  end  of  the 
staff  with  his  left  hand.  The  staff  is  held  directly  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  body, 
slightly  inclined  forward  from  the  perpendicular.  At  the  FOURTH  SIGNAL,  the  flag 
will  be  dipped,  returning  the  salute;  this  is  done  by  lowering  the  left  hand  until  the 
staff  is  nearly  horizontal,  keeping  it  in  that  position  until  the  TENTH  SIGNAL,  when 
it  will  be  restored  to  its  first  or  nearly  vertical  position. 
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GOD  BLESS   OUR    NATIVE   LAND. 
[Air:  "America."] 

S.    PABKMAN  TUCKERMAN. 

God  bless  our  native  land,  Send  us  thy  ti^uth  and  love, 

On  this  firm  shore  we  stand  Guide  us  to  look  above 

For  Freedom's  right.  For  all  we  need. 

Let  us  arise  in  might,  Show  us  the  way  to  go, 

Dispel  the  shades  of  night.  From  thee  all  mercies  flow, 

And  banish  them  for  light  Teach  us  thy  name  to  know,- 

And  truth,  we  pray.  For  this  we  pray. 

This  hymn  of  praise  we  sing 
To  God,  the  mighty  King, 

Enthroned  above. 
May  he  our  nation  guide, 
Fi*om  every  danger  hide. 
And  with  us  still  abide, 

To  shield  and  bless  I 


MEMORABLE    LANGUAGE    OF    ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 

[For  Quotation  Exercise.] 

The  Union  must  be  preserved. 

Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history. 

A  nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  its  territory,  its  people,  and  its  laws. 

I  believe  this  government  cannot  permanently  endure  half  slave  and  half  free. 

No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  who  toil  up  from  poverty. 

I  claim  not  to  have  controlled  events,  but  confess  plainly  that  events  have 
controlled  me. 

If  our  sense  of  duty  forbid  slavery,  then  let  us  stand  by  our  duty,  fearlessly  and 
effectively. 

I  hope  peace  will  come  soon  and  come  to  stay,  and  so  come  as  to  be  worth  the 
keeping  in  all  future  time. 

In  giving  freedom  to  the  slaves  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free,  honorable  alike  in 
what  we  give  and  what  we  preserve. 

Having  thus  chosen  our  course,  without  guile  and  with  pure  purpose,  let  us  renew 
our  trust  in  God  and  go  forward  without  fear  and  with  manly  hearts. 

If  this  country  cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up  the  principle  of  Liberty,  I  was 
about  to  say  I  would  rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than  surrender  it. 

To  sell  or  enslave  any  captured  person  on  account  of  his  color  and  for  no  offense 
against  the  laws  of  war,  is  a  relapse  into  barbarism  and  a  crime  against  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  age. 

Do  not  worry,  eat  three  square  meals  a  day,  say  your  prayers,  be  courteous  to  your 
creditors,  keep  your  digestion  good,  steer  clear  of  biliousness,  (  xercise,  go  slow  and 
go  easy.  Maybe  there  are  other  things  that  your  special  case  requires  to  make  you 
happy;  Vut,  my  friend,  these  I  reckon  will  give  you  a  good  lift. 

Gold  is  good  in  its  place;  but  living,  patriotic  men  are  better  than  gold. 

God  must  like  common  people  or  he  would  not  have  made  so  many. 

I  am  indeed  very  grateful  to  the  brave  men  who  have  been  struggling  with  the 
enemy  in  the  field. 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 

Let  us  have  that  faith  that  right  makes  might;  and  in  that  faith  let  us,  to  the  end,, 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  undei-stand  it. 

The  reasonable  man  has  long  since  agreed  that  intemperance  is  one  of  the  greatest, 
if  not  the  greatest,  of  all  evils  among  mankind. 

The  purposes  of  the  Almighty  are  perfect  and  must  prevail,  though  we  erring 
mortals  may  fail  to  accurately  perceive  them  in  advance. 
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Of  the  people,  when  they  i"ise  en  masse  in  behalf  of  the  Union  and  the  liberties  of 
their  country,  truly  may  it  be  said, — "  The  gates  of  hell  can  not  prevail  against 
them." 

I  appeal  to  you  again  to  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  with  you  (the  people),  and 
QOt  with  politicians,  not  with  Presidents,  not  with  office  seekers,  but  with  you,  is  the 
question.  Shall  the  Union  and  shall  the  liberties  of  the  country  be  preserved  to  the 
•latest  generation? 

( The  following  lines  were  written  by  him  on  a  leaf  of  his  copy-book,  when  he 
was  about  eight  years  old. — ) 

Abraham  Lincoln 

his  hand  and  pen. 

he  will  be  good  but 

God  knows  when.  •• 


ANECDOTES  OF  LINCOLN. 

Fearless  in  Speech. — One  of  the  numerous  paymasters  at  Washington  sought  an 
Introduction  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  arrived  at  the  White  House  quite  opportunely, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  President  by  the  United  States  Marshal,  with  his  blandest 
smile.  While  shaking  hands  with  the  President,  the  paymaster  remarked,  "  I  have 
no  official  business  with  you,  Mr.  President;  I  only  called  to  pay  my  compliments." 
"  I  understand,"  replied  "honest  Abe;"  "  and  from  the  complaints  of  the  soldiers,  I 
think  that  is  all  you  do  pay." 

A2)t  in  Illustration. — The  following  is  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  characteristic  stories: — 
I  once  knew  a  good,  sound  churchman,  whom  we'll  call  Brown,  who  was  on  a  com- 
mittee to  erect  a  bridge  over  a  very  dangerous  and  rapid  river.  Architect  after 
architect  failed,  and  at  last  Brown  said  he  had  a  friend  named  Jones,  who  had  built 
several  bridges  and  could  build  this.  "  Let's  have  him  in,"  said  the  committee.  In 
came  Jones.  "Can  you  build  this  bridge,  sir?"  "Yes,''  replied  Jones;  "I  could 
build  a  bridge  to  the  infernal  regions,  if  necessary."  The  sober  committee  were 
horrified;  but  when  Jone=i  retired,  Brown  thought  it  but  fair  to  defend  his  friend. 
"I  know  Jones  so  well,"  said  he,  "and  he  is  so  honest  a  man,  and  so  good  an 
a,rchitect,  that,  if  he  states  soberly  and  postively  that  he  can  build  abridge  to  Hades 
— why,  I  believe  it;  but  I  have  my  doubts  about  the  abutment  on  the  infernal  side." 
■So,  Lincoln  added,  when  politicians  said  they  could  harmonize  the  Northern  and 
Southern  wings  of  the  Democracy,  why,  I  believed  them;  but  I  had  my  doubts  about 
the  abutment  on  the  Southern  side. 

Humorous  Tact. — As  soon  as  the  West  Virginia  State  bill  passed  Congress,  Mr. 
Carlisle,  true  to  his  purpose,  went  at  once  to  the  President.  "  Now,  Mr.  Lincoln," 
said  he,  "you  must  veto  that  bill."  "Well,"  said  the  honest  president,  with  just 
the  least  bit  in  the  world  of  humor,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do;  I'll  split  the  difiference 
and  say  nothing  about  it." 

Mirthful  Irony. — Judge  Baldwin,  an  old  and  highly  respectable  gentleman,  solicited 
a  pass  outside  the  Union  lines  to  see  a  brother  in  Virginia,  but  being  refused,  finally 
obtained  an  interview  with  Lincoln  and  stated  his  case.  "  Have  you  applied  to  Gen- 
eral Halleck?  "  inquired  the  President.  "And  met  with  a  flat  refusal,"  said  Judge 
B.  "Then  you  must  see  Stanton,"  continued  the  President.  " I  have,  and  with  the 
same  result,"  was  the  reply.  "  Well,  then,"  said  the  President  with  a  smile  of  good 
humor,  "  I  can  do  nothing,  for  you  must  know  that  I  have  very  little  influence  with  this 
Administration!^ ' 

Unselfish  Patriotism. — During  a  conversation  on  the  approaching  election,  in  1864, 
a  gentleman  remarked  to  President  Lincoln  that  nothing  could  defeat  him  but 
Grant's  capture  of  Richmond,  to  be  followed  by  his  nomination  at  Chicago  and 
acceptance.  "  Well,"  said  the  President,  "  I  feel  very  much  like  the  man  who  said 
he  didn't  want  to  die  particularly,  but  if  he  had  got  to  die,  that  was  precisely  the 
disease  he  would  like  to  die  of. 

Note. — These  anecdotes  may  he  made  a  part  of  the  quotation  exercise. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  LINCOLN'S  CHARACTER. 

[Illuminated  by  his  own  words.] 

WOULD  WILLINGLY  EXCHANGE  PLACES  WITH  THE  SOLDIER. 

How  willingly  would  I  exchange  places  today  with  the  soldier  who  sleeps  on  the 
ground  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  I — To  Hon  Schuyler  Colfax,  upon  receiving  bad 
news  from  the  army. 

COMPROMISE. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  compromise  embracing  the  maintenance  of  the  Union, 
is  now  possible.  All  that  I  learn  tends  to  a  directly  opposite  belief.  The  strength 
of  the  rebellion  is  its  military — -its  army.  In  any  compromise  we  should  waste  time, 
which  the  enemy  would  improve  to  our  disadvantage;  and  that  would  be  all. — 
August,  1863 

THE  NEGRO. 

There  will  be  some  black  men  who  can  remember  that,  with  silent  tongue  and 
clenched  teeth  and  steady  eye  and  well-poised  bayonet,  they  have  helped  mankind 
on  to  this  great  consummation;  while,  I  fear,  there  will  be  some  white  ones  unable 
to  forget  that,  with  malignant  heart  and  deceitful  speech,  they  have  striven  to 
hinder  it. — August,  1863.  \ 

WOMAN'S  CONDUCT  DURING  THE  WAR 

If  all  that  has  been  said  since  the  creation  in  praise  of  women  were  applied  to  the 
women  of  America,  it  would  not  do  them  justice. — March,  "'61^ 

GOD  AND  THE   PEOPLE. 

I  cannot  but  know,  what  you  all  know,  that  without  a  name,  perhaps  without  a 
reason  why  I  should  have  a  name,  there  has  fallen  upon  me  such  a  task  as  did  not 
rest  even  upon  the  Father  of  his  Country;  and,  so  feeling,  I  cannot  but  turn  and  look 
■for  that  support  without  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  perform  that  great  task.  I 
turn,  then,  and  look  to  the  great  American  people,  and  to  that  God  who  has  never 
forsaken  them. — February,  '61. 

IN  DISPENSING  PATRONAGE  THE  DISABLED  SOLDIER  TO  HAVE  THE  PREFERENCE' 

Yesterday  little  indorsements  of  mine  went  to  you  in  two  cases  of  postmasterships, 
sought  for  widows  whose  husbands  have  fallen  in  the  battles  of  this  war.  These 
cases,  occurring  on  the  same  day,  brought  me  to  reflect  more  attentively  than  I  had 
before  done  as  to  what  is  fairly  due  from  us  here  in  the  dispensing  of  patronage 
toward  the  men  who,  by  fighting  our  battles,  bear  the  chief  burden  of  saving  our 
country.  My  conclusion  is  that,  other  claims  and  other  qualifications  being  equal, 
they  have  the  right;  and  this  is  especially  applicable  to  the  disabled  soldier  and  the 
deceased  soldier's  family.— ietter  to  the  Postmaster  General,  July  27,  1863. 

"l  AM  HUMBLE   ABRAHAM   LINCOLN." 

Gentlemen  and  fellow-citizens:  I  presume  you  all  know  who  I  am;  I  am  humble 
Abraham  Lincoln.  I  have  been  solicited  by  my  many  fi-lends  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  legislature.  My  politics  are  short  and  sweet;  I  am  in  favor  of  a  national 
bank,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  internal  improvement  system  and  a  high  protective  tariflF. 
These  are  my  sentiments  and  political  principles.  If  elected,  I  shall  be  thankful;  if 
not,  it  will  be  all  the  same. — First  political  S2)eech,  delivered  at  Poppsville,  Sangamon  Co., 
Ill,  in  1832. 
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LINCOLN'S  BOYHOOD. 

[From  the  Werner  Biographical  Booklets  for  young  readers.] 

Not  far  from  Hodgensville,  in  Kentucky,  there  once  lived  a  man  whose  name  was 
Thomas  Lincoln.  This  man  had  built  for  himself  a  little  log  cabin  by  the  side  of  a 
brook,  where  there  was  an  ever-flowing  spring  of  water. 

There  was  but  one  room  in  this  cabin.  On  the  side  next  to  the  brook  there  was  a 
low  doorway;  and  at  one  end  there  was  a  large  fire-place,  built  of  rough  stones  and 
clay. 

The  chimney  was  very  broad  at  the  bottom  and  narrow  at  the  top.  It  was  made 
of  clay,  with  flat  stones  and  slender  sticks  laid  around  the  outside  to  keep  it  from 
falling  apart.  In  the  wall,  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  there  was  a  square  hole  for 
a  window;  but  there  was  no  glass  in  this  window.  In  the  summer  it  was  left  open  all 
the  time;  in  cold  weather  a  deerskin,  or  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth,  was  hung  over  it  to 
keep  out  the  wind  and  the  snow.  At  night  or  on  stormy  days,  the  skin  of  a  bear  was 
hung  across  the  doorway;  for  there  was  no  door  on  hinges  to  be  opened  and  shut. 

There  was  no  ceiling  to  the  room;  but  the  inmates  of  the  cabin,  by  looking  up, 
could  see  the  bare  rafters  and  the  rough  roof-boards,  which  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  had 
split  and  hewn.  There  was  no  floor,  but  only  the  bare  ground  that  had  been 
smoothed  and  beaten  until  it  was  as  level  and  hard  as  pavement. 

For  chairs  there  were  only  blocks  of  wood  and  a  rude  bench  on  one  side  of  the  fire- 
place. The  bed  was  a  little  platform  of  poles,  on  which  were  spread  the  furry  skins 
of  wild  animals,  and  a  patchwork  quilt  of  homespun  goods. 

In  this  poor  cabin,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1809,  a  baby  boy  was  born.  There  was 
already  one  child  in  the  family — a  girl,  two  years  old,  whose  name  was  Sarah. 

The  little  boy  grew  and  became  strong  like  other  laabies,  and  his  parents  named 
him  Abraham,  after  his  grandfather,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  many 
years  before. 

When  he  was  old  enough  to  run  about,  he  liked  to  play  under  the  trees  by  the 
cabin  door.  Sometimes  he  would  go  with  his  little  sister  into  the  woods  and  watch 
the  birds  and  the  squirrels.  He  had  no  playmates;  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
toys  or  playthings;  but  he  was  a  happy  child  and  had  many  pleasant  ways. 

Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father,  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  very  strong  and  brave. 
Sometimes  he  would  take  the  child  on  his  knee  and  tell  him  strange,  true  stories  of 
the  great  forest  and  of  the  Indians  and  the  fierce  beasts  that  roamed  among  the 
woods  and  hills.  For  Thomas  Lincoln  had  always  lived  on  the  wild  frontier;  and  he 
would  rather  hunt  deer  and  other  game  in  the  forest  than  do  anything  else.  Per- 
haps this  is  why  he  was  so  poor,  perhaps  this  is  why  he  was  content  to  live  in  the 
little  log  cabin  with  so  few  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

But  Nancy  Lincoln,  the  young  mother,  did  not  complain.  She,  too,  had  grown  up 
among  the  rude  scenes  of  the  backwoods.  She  had  never  known  better  things.  And 
yet  she  was  by  nature  refined  and  gentle;  and  people  who  know  her  said  she  was 
very  handsome.  She  was  a  model  housekeeper,  too;  and  her  poor  log  cabin  was  the 
neatest  and  best-kept  house  in  all  that  neighborhood.  No  woman  could  be  busier 
than  she.  She  know  how  to  spin  and  weave,  and  she  made  all  the  clothing  for  her 
family.  She  knew  how  to  wield  the  axe  and  the  hoe;  and  she  could  work  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  garden  when  her  help  was  needed. 

She  had  also  learned  how  to  shoot  with  a  rifle,  and  she  could  bring  down  a  deer  or 
other  wild  game  with  as  much  ease  as  could  her  husband;  and  when  the  game  was 
brought  home,  she  could  dress  it,  she  could  cook  the  flesh  for  food,  and  of  the  skins 
she  could  make  clothing  for  her  husband  and  children. 

There  was  still  another  thing  that  she  could  do — she  could  read;  and  she  read  all 
the  books  that  she  could  get  hold  of.  She  taught  her  husband  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  she  showed  him  how  to  write  his  name.  For  Thomas  Lincoln  had 
never  gone  to  school,  and  he  had  never  learned  how  to  read. 

As  soon  as  little  Abraham  Lincoln  was  old  enough  to  understand,  his  mother  read 
stories  to  him  from  the  bible.  Then,  while  he  was  still  very  young,  she  taught  him  to 
read  the  stories  for  himself.  The  neighbors  thought  it  a  wonderful  thing  that  so 
small  a  boy  could  read.  There  were  very  few  of  them  who  could  do  as  much.  Few 
of  them  thought  it  of  any  great  use  to  learn  how  to  read. 

There  were  no  school  houses  in  that  part  of  Kentucky  in  those  days,  and  of  course 
there  were  no  public  schools.  One  winter  a  traveling  schoolmaster  came  that  way. 
He  got  leave  to  use  a  cabin  not  far  from  Mr.   Lincoln's,   and  gave  notice  that  he 
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would  teach  school  for  two  or  three  weeks.     The  people  were  too  poor  to  pay  him 
for  teaching  longer.     The  name  of  this  schoolmaster  was  Zachariah  Riney. 

The  young  people  for  miles  around  flocked  to  the  school.  Most  of  them  were  boys 
and  girls,  and  a  few  were  grown-up  young  men.  The  only  little  child  was  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  he  was  not  yet  five  years  old.  There  was  only  one  book  studied  at  the 
school,  and  it  was  a  spelling  book.  It  had  some  easy  reading  lessons  at  the  end, 
but  these  were  not  to  be  read  until  after  every  word  in  the  book  had  been  spelled. 
You  can  imagine  how  the  big  boys  and  girls  felt  when  Abraham  Lincoln  proved 
that  he  could  spell  and  read  better  than  any  of  them. 


OH  I  WHY  SHOULD  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MORTAL  BE  PROUD? 

[The  following  poem,  written  by  William  Knox,  a  Scottish  poefof  considerable- 
talent,  has  been  widely  published.  It  was  a  great  favorite  with  President^Lincoln,. 
by  whom  it  was  often  recited.] 

Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
Like  a  swift,  fleeting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
He  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around  and  together  be  laid ; 
And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the  high,. 
Shall  moulder  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved ; 
The  mother  that  infant's  affection  who  proved. 
The  husband  that  mother  and  infant  who  blessed. 
Each,  all,  are  away  to  their  dwellings  of  rest. 

The  hand  of  the  king  that  the  scepter  hath  borne,. 
The  brow  of  the  priest  that  the  miter  hath  worn, 
The  eye  of  the  sage  and  the  heart  of  the  brave. 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap, 
The  herdsman  who  climed  with  his  goats  to  the  steep. 
The  beggar  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread, 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

The  maid  on  whose  cheek,  on  whose  brow,  in  whose  eye, 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure— her  triumphs  are  by ; 
And  the  memory  of  those  who  loved  her  and  praised, 
Are  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased. 

The  saint  who  enjoyed  the  communion  of  heaven, 
The  sinner  who  dared  to  remain  unforgiven. 
The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just. 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the  dust. 

So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  or 'the  weed 
That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed ; 
So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold. 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  have  been ; 
We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen ; 
We  drink  the  same  stream  and  view  the  same  sun 
And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have  run. 

The  thoughts  we  ai^e  thinking' our  fathers  would  think; 
From  the  death  we  are  shrinking  our  fathers  would  shrink ; 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging  they  also  would  cling, 
But  it  speeds  for  us  all  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 
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They  loved,  but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold ; 
They  scorned,  but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is  cold ; 
They  grieved,  but  no  wail  from  their  slumber  will  come ; 
They  joyed,  but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is  dumb. 

They  died,  aye  !  they  died ;  we  things  that  are  now 
That  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow, 
And  make  of  their  dwellings  a  transient  abode. 
Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage  road. 

Yea  !  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain, 
We  mingle  together  in  sunshine  and  rain ; 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  the  song  and  the  dirge. 
Still  follow  each  other  like  surge  upon  surge. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye,  'tis  the  draft  of  a  breath ; 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death, 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  shroud  — 
Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 


GOD  SPEED  THE  RIGHT. 

[The  music  of  this  familiar  song  is  found  in  Riverside  Song  Book,  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  etc.     Price  40c.] 

Now  to  heav'n  our  pray'r  ascending  Be  that  pray'r  again  repeated, 
God  speed  the  right ;  God  speed  the  right ; 

In  a  noble  cause  contending.  Ne'er  despairing,  tho'  defeated, 
God  speed  the  right ;  God  speed  the  right ; 

Be  our  zeal  in  heav'n  recorded.  Like  the  good  and  great  in  story 

With  success  on  earth  rewarded,  If  we  fail  we  fail  with  glory, 
God  speed  the  right,  God  speed  the  right, 

God  speed  the  right  I  God  speed  the  right ! 

Patient,  firm,  and  persevering, 

God  speed  the  right ; 
Ne'er  th'  event  nor  danger  fearing, 

God  speed  the  right ; 
Pains  nor  toils  nor  trials  heeding, 
In  the  strength  of  heav'n  succeeding, 

God  speed  the  right,  ■ 

God  speed  the  right. 


ADDRESS  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

[Dedication  of  National  Cemetery,  Nov.,  1863.] 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a 
new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on 
a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as 
a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live. 
It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this;  but  in  a  larger  sense  we 
cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave 
men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to 
add  or  detract.     The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here; 
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'but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  dedicated  here  to  do  the  great  task  remaining 
before  us;  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
(the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


EDUCATION  A  GROWTH 

Mr.  Lincoln  himself  told  the' following  story  of  his  Ate. — "When  I  was  about 
eighteen  years  old  I  went  into  an  office  to  study  law.  After  a  while  I  saw  that  a 
lawyer's  business  was  largely  to  prove  things,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "Lincoln,  when 
is  a  thing  proved?"  That  was  a  poser.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  What 
^constitutes  a  proof?  Not  evidence,  that  was  not  to  the  point.  There  may  be  evidence 
enough,  but  wherein  consists  the  proof?  I  was  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  German 
who  was  tried  for  some  crime,  and  they  brought  half-a-dozen  respectable  men  who 
swore  that  they  saw  the  prisoner  commit  the  crime.  "Vel,  vot  of  dot?"  said  the 
Teuton;  "six  men  schvears  dot  dey  sees  me  do  the  pishness,  I  prings  more  as  two 
tozen  good  men,  who  schvears  dey  did  not  see  me  do  it."  So,  wherein  is  the  proof? 
I  fairly  groaned  over  the  question  and  finally  said  to  myself,  "Ah,  Lincoln,  you  can't 
tell."  Then  I  thought,  what  use  is  it  for  me  to  be  in  a  law  office,  if  I  can't  tell  when 
a  thing  is  proved?  So  I  gave  it  up  and  went  back  home  over  in  Kentucky.  Soon 
after  I  returned  to  the  old  log  cabin,  I  fell  in  with  a  copy  of  Euclid.  I  had  not  the 
slightest  notion  what  Euclid  was,  and  I  thought  I  would  find  out.  I  found  out;  but  it 
was  no  easy' job.  I  looked  into  the  book  and  I  found  it  was  all  about  lines,  angies, 
surfaces,  and  solids;  but  I  could  not  understand  it  at  all.  I  therefore  began  very 
deliberately  at  the  beginning.  I  learned  the  definitions  and  axioms,  I  demonstrated 
the  first  proposition;  I  said  that  is  simple  enough.  I  went  on  to  the  next,  and  before 
spring  I  had  gone  through  that  old  Euclid  and  could  demonstrate  every  proposition 
in  it.  I  knew  it  from  beginning  to  end;  you  could  not  stick  me  on  the  hardest  of 
them.  One  day  in  the  spring,  when  I  had  got  through  with  it,  I  said  to  myself,  "Ah, 
■do  you  know  now  when  a  thing  is  proved?";  and  I  answered  out  loud,  "Yes,  sir,  I  do, 
and  you  may  go  back  to  the  law  shop."  In  a  few  weeks  I  went,  and  to  this  circum- 
stance I  owe  all  the  logical  acumen  that  I  possess.  I  dug  it  out  of  that  old  geometry, 
often  by  the  light  of  pine  knots;  but  I  got  it,  and  I  think  that  nothing  but  geometry 
will  teach  a  man  the  power  of  abstract  reasoning." 


JUSTICE  TEMPERED  WITH   MERCY. 
[Little  Blossom's  Visit  to  President  Lincoln.] 

"Well,  my  little  child,"  he  said,  in  his  pleasant,  cheerful  tone,  "what  do  you 
want,  so  bright  and  early  in  the  morning?  " 

"Bennie's  life,  please,  sir,"  faltered  Blossom. 

' '  Bennie?    Who  is  Bennie?  ' ' 

"My  brother,  sir.     They  are  going  to  shoot  him  for  sleeping  at  his  post." 

"  Oh,  yes;"  and  Mr.  Lincoln  ran  his  eye  over  the  papers  before  him.  "  I  remem- 
ber. It  was  a  fatal  sleep.  You  see,  child,  it  was  a  time  of  special  danger.  Thousands 
of  lives  might  have  been  lost  for  his  culpable  negligence." 

"  So  my  father  said,"  replied  Blossom,  gravely;  "but  poor  Bennie  was  so  tired  and 
Jemmie  so  weak.  He  did  the  work  of  two,  sir,  and  it  was  Jemmie's  night,  not  his; 
but  Jemmie  was  too  tired,  and  Bennie  never  thought  about  himself,  that  he  was 
tired,  too." 

"What  is  this  you  say,  child?  Come  here;  I  do  not  understand,"  and  the  kind 
man  caught  eagerly,  as  ever,  at  what  seemed  to  be  a  justification  of  an  ofl'ense. 

Blossom  went  to  him;  he  put  his  hand  tenderly  on  her  shoulder  and  turned  up  the 
pale,  anxious  face  towards  his.     How  tall  he  seemed!   and  he  was  President  of  the 
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United  States,  too.  But  Blossom  told  her  simple  and  straightforward  story,  and 
handed  Mr.  Lincoln  Bonnie's  letter  to  read. 

He  read  it  carefully;  then,  taking  up  his  pen,  wrote  a  few  hasty  lines  and  rang 
his  bell. 

Blossom  heard  this  order  given:     "  Send  this  dispatch  at  once?" 

The  president  then  turned  to  the  girl  and  said:  "  Go  home,  my  child,  and  tell  that 
father  of  yours,  who  could  approve  his  country's  sentence  even  when  it  took  the  life 
of  a  child  like  that,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  thinks  the  life  far  too  precious  to  be  lost. 
Go  back,  or — wait  until  tomorrow.  Bennie  will  need  a  change  after  he  has  so 
bravely  faced  death;  he  shall  go  with  you." 

"God  bless  you,  sir,"  said  Blossom;  and  who  shall  doubt  that  God  heard  and  reg- 
istered the  request. 

Two  days  after  this  interview  the  young  soldier  came  to  the  White  House  with  his 
little  sister.  He  was  called  into  the  President's  private  room  and  a  strap  fastened 
upon  the  shoulder.  Mr.  Lincoln  then  said:  "The  soldier  that  could  carry  a  sick 
comrade's  baggage  and  die  for  the  act  so  uncomplainingly,  deserves  well  of  his 
country."  Then  Bennie  and  Blossom  took  their  way  to  their  Green  Mountain  home. 
A  crowd  gathered  at  the  Mill  depot  to  welcome  them  back;  and  as  Farmer  Owen's 
hand  grasped  that  of  his  boy,  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  was  heard  to  say 
fervently:     "  The  Lord  be  praised!  " — Selected. 


LINCOLN.— A  SONG. 
Air.— "Hold  the  Fort." 

W.    W.    STONE. 

O'er  the  land  today  is  ringing  He  had  sworn  to  do  his  duty, 

Praise  of  Lincoln's  name ;  Sworn  to  do  the  right; 

Childish  voices  now  are  singing  And  our  Flag,  in  all  its  beauty, 

Lincoln's  glorious  fame.'  Saved  from  foeman's  spite. 

Chorus: — Yes  !  we  love  the  name  of  Lincoln  ;  Lord  !  we  come  to  Thee  confessing, 
Lincoln,  good  and  true ;  Bound  in  sin  were  we ; 

Under  God,  he  saved  the  nation  ;  Lincoln,  working  with  thy  blessing, 
Saved  for  me,  for  you.  Wrought, — and  we  are  free. 

(Written  for  Lincoln  Day,  to  be  sung  in  4th  and  5th  year  classes.) 


CONCLUSION  OF  THE  FIRST  INAUGURAL,  MARCH  4,  1861. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people? 
Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world?  In  our  present  differences,  is  either 
party  without  faith  of  being  in  the  right?  If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations,  with 
his  eternal  truth  and  justice,  be  on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on  yours  of  the  South, 
that  truth  and  that  justice  will  sureJy  i^revail  by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribunal 
—  the  American  people.  By  the  frame  of  the  Govei'ument  under  which  we  live,  this 
same  people  have  wisely  given  their  public  servants  but  little  power  for  mischief, 
and  have  with  equal  wisdom  provided  for  the  return  of  that  little  to  their  own  hands 
at  very  short  intervals.  While  the  people  retain  their  virtue  and  vigilance,  no 
administration,  by  any  extreme  wickedness  or  folly,  can  very  seriously  injure  the 
Government  in  the  short  s-pace  of  four  years. 

My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and  well  upon  this  whole  subjecti 
Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time.  If  there  be  an  object  to  hurry  any  of 
you,  in  hot  haste,  to  a  step  which  you  would  never  have  taken  deliberately,  that 
object  would  be  frustrated  by  taking  time;  but  no  good  object  can  be  frustrated  by 
it.  Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied  still  have  the  old  Constitution  unimpaired, 
and,  on  the  sensitive  point,  the  laws  of  your  own  framicg  under  it,  while  the  new 
administration  will  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it  would,  to  change  either. 
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If  it  were  admitted  that  you  who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the  right  side  in  the  dispute, 
there  is  still  no  single  reason  for  precipitate  action.  Intelligence,  patrotism,  Christ- 
ianity, and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has  never  yet  forsaken  this  favored  land,  are 
■still  competent  to  adjust,  in  the  best  way,  all  our  present  difficulties. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momen- 
tous issue  of  civil  war.     The  Government  will  not  assail  you. 

You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  can  have 
no  oath  registered  in  Heaven  to  destroy  the  Government  while  I  shall  have  the  most 
solemn  one  to  "  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  "  it. 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies. 
Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The 
mystic  cords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to 
every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus 
•of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our 
nature. 


YOUR  MISSION. 

[May  be  sung  to  the  tune,  "Come  Thou  Fount  of  Every  Blessing."] 

If  you  cannot  on  the  ocean  If  you  have  not  gold  and  silver, 

Sail  among  the  swiftest  fleet.  Every  ready  to  command. 

Rocking  on  the  highest  billows,  If  you  cannot  to  the  needy 

Laughing  at  the  storms  you  meet.  Reach  an  ever  open  hand. 

You  can  stand  among  the  sailors.  You  can  visit  the  affiicted, 

Anchored  yet  within  the  bay,  O'er  the  erring  you  can  weep, 

You  can  lend  a  hand  to  help  them.  You  can  be  a  true  disciple. 

As  they  launch  their  boats  away.  Sitting  at  the  Savior's  feet. 

If  you  are  too  weak  to  journey,  If  you  cannot  in  the  conflict 

Up  the  mountain  steep  and  high,  Prove  yourself  a  soldier  true. 

You  can  stand  within  the  valley,  If  where  fire  and  smoke  are  thickest, 

While  the  multitudes  go  by.  There's  no  work  for  you  to  do, 

You  can  chant  in  happy  measure,  When  the  battlefield  is  silent. 

As  they  slowly  pass  along, —  You  can  go  with  careful  tread, 

Though  they  may  forget  the  singer,  You  can  bear  away  the  wounded, 

They  will  not  forget  the  song.  You  can  cover  up  the  dead. 

Do  not  then  stand  idly  waiting 

For  some  greater  work  to  do; 
Fortune  is  a  lazy  goddess, 

She  will  never  come  to  you. 
Go  and  toil  in  any  vineyard. 

Do  not  fear  to  do  or  dare; 
If  you  want  a  field  of  labor. 

You  can  find  it  everywhere. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  LINCOLN. 

FROM    THE  DEPARTMENT 

His  most  marked  characteristic  was  his  artless  simplicity.  He  was  absolutely' free- 
from  all  pomposity  or  affectation,  and  yet  possessed  of  a  certain  native  dignity  that 
never  forsook  him.  In  spite  of  his  angularities  and  disregard  for  all  conventionality, 
this  simple  dignity  impressed  all  observers,  and  an  accomplished  foreigner  well 
expressed  it  when  he  said,  "He  seems  to  me  one  grand  gentilhomme  in  disguise." 

He  was  slow  and  deliberate  in  his  decisions,  but  Senator  Sherman  said  of  him, 
"When  he  puts  his  foot  down,  it  is  with  the  determination  and  certainty  with 
which  our  generals  take  their  steps. ' ' 

Tender-hearted  as  a  woman,  he  would  weep  like  a  child  over  a  story  of  woe ;  and 
his  law  partner,  Mr.  Herndon,  declared  that  Lincoln  more  nearly  approached  the- 
angelic  nature  than  any  person  he  ever  saw,  women  not  excepted,  and  speaks  of  his 
"angel-looking  eye  and  face."  This  partner  also  testifies  to  his  strict  fidelity  to 
principle  in  every  way  and  especially  to  his  sterling  honesty.  He  relates  that  when- 
ever Lincoln  collected  any  money  belonging  to  the  firm,  he  would  always  fold  up 
half,  writing  upon  the  wrapper  "Billy  "  (the  name  by  which  he  called  his  partner), 
and  then  lay  it  away  in  his  pocket-book  until  it  could  be  given  over  to  its  owner.  It 
was  this  strict  honesty  in  earlier  days,  when  clerking  in  a  small  store,  that  caused 
him  to  walk  some  distance  one  evening  to  return  6i  cents  to  a  lady  with  whom  he 
had  made  wrong  change,  and  at  another  time  to  carry  a  half  pound  of  tea  to  a  cus- 
tomer with  whom  a  mistake  in  weight  had  occurred.  And  it  was  just  such  incidents 
as  this  that  earned  for  him  the  only  title  he  ever  cared  for,  " Honest  Abe." 

Perchance  no  other  man  has  ever  had  a  greater  number  of  descriptive  adjectives 
applied  to  him— brave,  true,  patriotic ;  industrious,  patient,  persevering ;  kind, 
sympathetic,  loving ;  unselfish,  devout,  earnest ;  often  sad  and  sorrowful,  yet  withal 
shrewd,  alert,  droll — it  has  been  truly  said  that  his  life  will  be  forever  a  growing 
power  and  blessing  to  the  human  race. 
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WASHINGTON    AND    LOWELL    DAY. 

FEBRUARY    TWENTY-TWO. 

PART  I.  PART  II. 

SoifG— Ode  for  Washington's  Birthday.  Essat— Lowell,  the  Poet. 

Recitation— The  Glorious  Roll  of  the  American  Recitation— The  Heritage. 

Drum.  Recitation— The  First  Snowfall. 

Recitation — Washington.  Song — The  fountain. 

Reading— George  Washington— Statesman,  Chris-  Reading- A  Wider  and  Wiser  Humanity. 

tian  Gentleman.  Recitation — To  the  Dandelion. 

Singing  BY  School— Columbia,  The  Gem  of  The  Singing  by  School— Hail  Columbia. 

Ocean.  Essay— Relation  of  Hero  and  Poet  to  Education.^ 

Recitation— Let  Washington' Sleep.  Song — Washington's  Birthday. 
Reading— Epitaph  on  Washington. 
Song— Mt.  Vernon  Bells 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON:     STATESMAN,  CHRISTIAN  GENTLEMAN 

GEN     HENRY  B|    CARRINGTON 

Modern  history,  oratory,  and  poetry  are  so  replete  witn  tributes  to  the  memory  of 
Washington,  that  the  entire  progress  of  the  civilized  world  for  more  than  a  century 
has  been  shaped  by  the  influence  of  his  life  and  precepts.  The  memorial  shaft  at 
the  National  Capital,  which  is  the  loftiest  of  human  structures  and  is  inner  faced  by 
typical  expressions  of  honor  from  nearly  all  nations,  is  a  fit  type  of  his  surmounting 
merit.  The  ceremonies  which  attended  the  corner-stone  consecration  and  sig- 
nalized its  completion,  are  not  less  an  honor  to  the  distinguished  historian  and  states- 
man who  voiced  the  acclamations  of  the  American  people  than  a  perpetual  testi- 
monial worthy  of  the  subject  honored  by  the  occasion  and  by  the  monument.  When 
the  world  pays  willing  tribute  (and  the  most  ambitious  monarch  on  earth  would 
covet  no  higher  plaudit  than  that  he  served  his  people  as  faithfully  as  Washington 
served  America),  it  is  difficult  to  fathom  the  depths  of  memorial  sentiment  and  place 
in  public  view  those  which  are  the  most  worthy  of  study  and  appreciative  respect. 
The  national  life  itself  throbs  through  his  transmitted  life,  and  the  aroma  of  his 
grace  is  as  consciously  breathed  by  statesmen  and  citizens, today  as  the  invisible 
atmosphere  which  secures  physical  vitality  and  force.  Senator  Z.  B.  Vance  of 
North  Carolina,  thus  earnestly  commends  to  the  youth  of  America  the  brightness  and 
beauty  of  the  great  example: 

"Greater  soldiers,  more  intellectual  statesmen,  and  profounder  sages  have  doubt- 
less existed  in  the  history  of  the  English  race,  perhaps  in  our  own  country,  but  not 
one  who,  to  great  excellence  in  the  threefold  composition  of  man— the  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral — has  added  such  exalted  integrity,  such  unaffected  piety,  such 
unsullied  purity  of  soul,  and  such  wondrous  control  of  his  own  spirit.  He  illustrated 
and  adorned  the  civilization  of  Christianity,  and  furnished  an  example  of  the  wis- 
dom and  perfection  of  its  teachings  which  the  subtlest  arguments  of  its  enemies  can- 
not impeach.  That  one  grand,  rounded  life,  full-orbed  with  intellectual  and  moral 
glory,  is  worth,  as  the  product  of  Christianity,  more  than  all  the  dogmas  of  all  the 
teachers.  The  youth  of  America  who  aspire  to  promote  their  own  and  their  country's 
welfare  should  never  cease  to  gaze  upon  his  great  example,  or  to  remember  that  the 
brightest  gems  in  the  crown  of  his  immortality,  the  qualities  which  uphold  his  fame 
on  earth  and  plead  for  him  in  heaven,  were  those  which  characterized  him  as  the 
patient,  brave,  Christian  gentleman.  In  this  respect  he  was  a  blessing  to  the  whole 
human  race  no  less  than  to  his  own  countrymen,  to  the  many  millions  who  annually 
celebrate  the  day  of  his  birth." 

Such  sentiments  fitly  illustrate  the  controlling  element  of  character  which  made 
the  conduct  of  Washington  so  peerless  in  the  field  and  in  the  chair  of  state.  His 
first  utterances  upon  assuming  command  of  the  American  army  before  Boston, 
on  the  2d  of  July,  1775,  were  a  rebuke  of  religious  bigotry  and  an  impressive 
protest  against  gaming,  swearing,  and  all  immoral  practices  which  might  forfeit 
divine  aid  in  the  great  struggle  for  National  Independence.     Succeeding  orders, 
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preparatory  to  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  in  August,  1776,  breathe  the  same  spirit, 
that  which  transfused  all  his  activities  as  with  celestial  fire,  until  he  surrendered 
his  commission  with  a  devout  and  public  recognition  of  Almighty  God  as  the  author 
of 'his  success. 


ODE  FOR  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Welcome  to  the  day  returning, 

'.  Dearer  still  as  ages  flow. 
While  the  torch  of  faith  is  burning, 

Long  as  freedom's  altars  glow  ! 
See  the  hero  whom  it  gave  us 

Slumbering  on  a  mother's  breast. 
For  the  arm  he  stretched  to  save  us, 

Be  its  morn  forever  blest. 

Hear  the  tale  of  youthful  glory, 

While  of  Britain's  rescued  band. 
Friend  and  foe  repeat  the  story, 

Spread  its  fame  o'er  sea  and  land. 
Where  the  red  cross  fondly  streaming. 

Flaps  above  the  frigate's  deck. 
Where  the  golden  lilies,  gleaming, 

Star  the  watch  tow 'rs  of  Quebec. 

Look  !  the  shadow  on  the  dial, 

Marks  the  hour  of  deadlier  strife ; 
Days  of  terror,  years  of  trial, 

Scourge  a  nation  into  life. 
Lo,  the  youth,  become  her  leader  ] 

All  her  baflled  tyrants  yield ; 
Through  his  arm  the  Lord  hath  freed  her ; 

Crown  him  on  the  tented  field  1 

^ain  is  Empire's  mad  temptation. 

Not  for  him  an  earthly  crown  ! 
He  whose  sword  has  freed  a  nation. 

Strikes  the  offered  sceptre  down. 
See  the  throneless  conqueror  seated. 

Ruler  by  a  people's  choice; 
See  the  Patriot's  task  completed ; 

Hear  the  Father's  dying  voice, — 

■*■'  By  the  name  that  you  inherit, 

By  the  suff 'rings  you  recall, 
Cherish  the  fraternal  spirit ; 

Love  your  country  first  of  all  I 
Listen  not  to  idle  questions 

If  its  bands  may  be  untied; 
Doubt  the  patriot  whose  suggestions 

Strive  a  nation  to  divide  !  " 

Father  !  we  whose  ears  have  tingled 

With  the  discord  notes  of  shame, 
We,  whose  sires  their  blood  have  mingled 

In  the  battle's  thunder  flame, 
Gath'ring  while  this  holy  morning 

Lights  the  land  from  sea  to  sea, — 
Hear  thy  counsel,  heed  thy  warning; 

Trust  us,  while  we  honor  thee  I 

•(Music  for  this  can  be  found  in  Riyerside  Song  Book.) 
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WASHINGTON. 


THE   BRIGHTEST    NAME   ON   HISTORY'S   PAGE. 


ELIZA  COOK. 


Land  of  the  West!  though  passing  brief 

The  record,  of  thine  age, 
Thou  hast  a  name  that  darkens  all 

On  history's  wide  page. 
Let  all  the  blasts  of  Fame  ring  out, 

Thine  shall  be  loudest  far; 
Let  others  boast  their  satellites, 

Thou  hast  the  planet  star. 

Thou  hast  a  name  whose  characters 

Of  light  shall  ne'er  depart; 
'Tis  stamped  upon  the  dullest  brain 

And  warms  the  coldest  heart; 
A  war  cry  fit  for  any  land 

Where  freedom's  to  be  won; 
Land  of  the  West!  it  stands  alone, 

It  is  thy  Washington! 

Rome  had  its  Cassar,  great  and  brave, 

But  stain  was  on  his  wreath; 
He  lived  the  heartless  conqueror. 

And  died  the  tyrant's  death, 
Prance  had  its  eagle,  but  his  wings. 

Though  lofty  they  might  soar. 
Were  spread  in  false  ambition's  flight. 

And  dipped  in  murder's  gore. 


Those  hero-gods,  whose  mighty  sway 

Would  fain  have  claimed  the  waves, 
Who  flashed  their  blades  with  tiger  zeal 

To  make  a  world  of  slaves; 
Who,  though  their  kindred  barred  the  path, 

Still  fiercely  waded  on, 
Oh,  where  appears  their  "  glory  "  now 

Beside  a  Washington! 

He  fought,  but  not  with  love  of  strife; 

He  struck  but  to  defend; 
And  ere  he  turned  a  people's  foe. 

He  sought  to  be  a  friend. 
He  strove  to  keep  his  country's  right 

By  reason's  gentle  word. 
And  sighed  when  all  injustice  threw 

The  challenge  sword  to  sword. 

He  stood,  the  firm,  the  grand,  the  wise, 

The  patriot  and  the  sage; 
He  showed  no  deep,  avenging  hate, 

No  burst  of  despot  rage. 
He  stood  for  Liberty  and  Truth, 

And  daringly  led  on, 
Till  shouts  of  victory  gave  forth 

The  name  of  Washington. 


THE  GLORIOUS   ROLL   OP   THE   AMERICAN   DRUM. 


The  glorious  roll  of  the  American  drum 

Proclaimed  to  the  world  that  Preedom  had  come. 

And  first  brought  the  gleam  of  Liberty's  ray 

To  drive  the  dark  clouds  of  oppression  away. 

'Twas  then,  for  the  first,  a  drum  for  freedom  had  rolled, — 

No  wonder  its  rattle  had  a  new  valor  told ! 

'Twas  equal  rights  speaking  with  invincible  voice, 

And  bidding  earth's  millions  in  a  new  hope  rejoice. 

The  eagle-eyed  drummer  was  steel-nerved  in  his  arm. 

Inspiring  the  heroes  to  defy  war's  alarm; 

The  valorous  son,  with  eyes  spell-bound  on  his  sire. 

His  strokes  re-inforcing,  reproducing  his  fire; 

Both  joining  the  fifer,  with  blood  staining  his  brow. 

True  liberty  sounding — the  American  vow. 

While  thickly  around  it  clouds  of  battle  smoke  curled. 

Aloft  in  its  beauty  was  Old  Glory  unfurled. 

As  head  of  the  column  with  fixed  bayonets  appears. 

The  wounded  and  dying  lifted  proud  voice  in  cheers. 

The  spirit  our  fathers — led  by  George  Washington — 

Displayed  for  our  banner,  thrills  to-day  every  one; 

To  God  and  our  Country  heads  and  hearts  we  will  give, 

Por  one  country,  one  language,  and  one  fiag  to  live. 

(The  conclusion  of  this  recitation  could  be  made  very  effective  by  an  adaptation  of 
the  flag  salute,  the  entire  school  joining  in  last  two  lines.) 
3 
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LET  WASHINGTON  SLEEP. 

M.    S.    PIKE. 

Disturb  not  his  slumbei',  let  WashiDgton  sleep, 
'Neath  the  boughs  of  the  willow  that  over  him  weep; 
His  arm  is  unnerved,  but  his  deeds  remain  bright. 
As  the  stars  in  the  dark  vaulted  heavens  at  night. 
Oh!  wake  not  the  hero,  his  battles  are  o'er. 
Let  him  rest  undisturbed  on  Potomac's  fair  shore; 
On  the  river's  green  border  with  rich  flowers  dressed, 
With  the  hearts  he  loved  fondly,  let  Washington  rest. 

Awake  not  his  slumbers,  tread  lightly  around; 

'Tis  the  grave  of  a  freeman, — 'tis  liberty's  mound; 

Thy  name  is  immortal — our  freedom  it  won — 

Brave  sire  of  Columbia,  our  own  Washington. 

Oh!  wake  not  the  hero,  his  battles  are  o'er, 

Let  him  rest,  calmly  rest,  on  his  dear  native  shore; 

While  the  stars  and  the  stripes  of  our  country  shall  wave 

O'er  the  land  that  can  boast  of  a  Washington's  grave. 


AN  EPITAPH  ON  WASHINGTON. 

The  defender  of  his  country, — the  founder  of  liberty, 
The  friend  of  man. 
History  and  tradition  are  explored  in  vain 

For  a  parallel  to  his  character. 
In  the  annals  of  modern  greatness 

He  stands  alone. 
And  the  noblest  names  of  Antiquity 
Lose  their  luster  in  his  presence. 
Born  the  benefactor  of  mankind, 
He  united  all  the  greatness  necessary 
To  an  illustrious  career. 
Nature  made  him  great, 
He  made  himself  virtuous. 
Called  by  his  Country  to  the  defense  of  her  Liberties, 
He  triumphantly  vindicated  the  rights  of  humanity. 
And,  on  the  pillars  of  National  Independence, 
Laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  Republic.  ■   - 

Twice  invested  with  Supreme  Magistracy 
By  the  unanimous  vote  of  a  free  people. 
He  surpassed,  in  the  Cabinet, 
The  glories  of  the  field. 
And,  voluntarily  resigning  the  scepter  and  the  sword. 
Retired  to  the  shades  of  private  life  ; 
A  spectacle  so  new,  and  so  sublime. 
Was  contemplated  with  profoundest  admiration  ; 
And  the  name  of  Washington, 
Adding  new  luster  to  humanity. 
Resounded  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth. 
Magnanimous  in  youth. 
Glorious  through  life, 
Great  in  death ; 
His  highest  ambition, — the  happiness  of  mankind, 

His  noblest  victory, — the  conquest  of  himself. 
Bequeathing  to  posterity  the  inheritance  of  his  fame. 
And  building  his  monument  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
He  lived— the  ornament  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  ; 
He  died,  regretted  by  a  mourning  world. 

Note— The  above  beautiful  epitaph  was  discovered  on  the  back  of  a  portrait  -of  Washington, 
sent  to  the  family  from  England.  It  was  copied  from  a  transcript  in  the  handwriting  of  Judge 
Washington. 
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MOUNT  VERNON  BELLS. 

[Air:— Massa  's  in  de  Cold,  Cold  Ground.] 
(From  Song  Knapsack.) 

Where  Potomac's  stream  is  flowing, 

Virginia's  border  through ; 
Where  the  white-sailed  ships  are  going, 

Sailing  to  the  ocean  blue ; 
Hushed  the  sound  of  mirth  and  singing — 

Silent  every  one — 
While  the  solemn  bells  are  ringing 

By  the  tomb  of  Washington. 

Chorus: — Tolling  and  knelling. 

With  a  sad,  sweet  sound; 
O'er  the  waves  the  tones  are  swelling. 
By  Mount  Vernon's  sacred  ground. 

Long  ago  the  warrior  slumbered — 

Our  country's  father  slept ; 
Long  among  the  angels  numbered — 

They  the  hero-soul  have  kept. 
But  the  children's  children  love  him 

And  his  name  revere ; 
So,  where  willows  wave  above  him, 

Sweetly,  still,  his  knell,  you 'hear. 

Sail,  Oh  ships,  across  the  billows, 

And  bear  the  story  far, 
How  he  sleeps  beneath  the  willows, — 

"First  in  peace  and  first  in  war." 
Tell,  while  sweet  adieus  are  swelling, 

Till  you  come  again. 
He  within  the  hearts  is  dwelling 

Of  his  loving  countrymen. 


THE  FIRST  SNOW-FALL. 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming. 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 

With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine  and  fur  and  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 

And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 
Was  ridged  inch  deep  with  pearl. 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Carrara 
Came  chanticleer's  mufiled  crow; 

The  stiff  rails  softened  to  swan's-down 
And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 
The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky. 

And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birds. 
Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn 
Where  a  little  headstone  stood ; 

How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently. 
As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood . 


Up  spoke  our  own  little  Mabel, 

Saying,  "Father,  who  makes  it  snow  ?  " 
And  I  told  of  the  good  All-father 

Who  cares  for  us  here  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall 
And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 

That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sorrow, 
When  that  mound  was  heaped  so  high. 

I  remembered  the  gradual  patience 
That  fell  from  that  cloud  like  snow. 

Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  scar  that  renewed  our  woe. 

And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered.^ 

"  The  snow  that  husheth  all. 
Darling,  the  merciful  Father 

Alone  can  make  it  fall ! ' ' 

Then,  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kissed  her; 

And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know 
That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister, 

Folded  close  under  deepening  snow 
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THE  HERITAGE. 


JAMBS  BUSSELL,  LOWELL. 


The  rich  man's  son  inherits  lands, 

And  piles  of  brick  and  stone,  and  gold ; 

And  he  inherits  soft  white  hands 
And  tender  flesh  that  fears  the  cold. 
Nor  dares  to  wear  a  garment  old : 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  cares, — 
The  bank  may  break,  the  factory  burn, 

A  breath  may  burst  his  bubble  shares ; 
And  soft  white  hands  could  hardly  earn 
A  living  that  would  serve  his  turn : 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  wants. 
His  stomach  craves  for  dainty  fare ; 

With  sated  heart,  he  hears  the  pants 
Of  toiling  hinds  with  brown  arms  bare, 
And  wearies  in  his  easy-chair ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee,. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit? 

Stout  muscles  and  a  sinewy  heart, 
A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit ; 

King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 

In  every  useful  toil  and  art : 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 


What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit? 
Wishes  o'erjoyed  with  humble  things, 

A  rank  adjudged  by  toil-won  merit, 
Content  that  from  employment  springs, 
A  heart  that  in  his  labor  sings  : 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit? 
A  patience  learned  of  being  poor, 

Courage,  if  sorrow  come,  to  bear  it, 
A  fellow-feeling  that  is  sure 
To  make  the  outcast  bless  his  door : 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

O  rich  man's  son  I  there  is  a  toil 
That  with  all  others  level  stands ; 

Large  charity  doth  never  soil, 
But  only  whiten,  soft  white  hands ; 
This  is  the  best  crop  from  thy  lands : 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

Worth  being  rich  to  hold  in  fee. 

O  poor  man's  son  I  scorn  not  thy  state ; 

There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine, 
In  merely  being  rich  and"  great ; 

Toil  only  gives  the  soul  to  shine. 

And  makes  rest  fragrant  and  benign  : 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fee. 


Both,  heirs  to  some  six  feet  of  sod, 
Are  equal  in  the  earth  at  last ; 

Both,  children  of  the  same  dear  God, 
Prove  title  to  your  heirship  vast 
By  record  of  a  well-filled  past : 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

Well  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fee. 


A  WIDER  AND  WISER  HUMANITY. 


I  do  not  believe  in  violent  changes,  nor  do  I  expect  them.  Things  in  possession 
■hg-ve  a  very  firm  grip.  One  of  the  strongest  cements  of  society  is  the  conviction  of 
mankind  that  the  state  of  things  into  which  they  are  born  is  a  part  of  the  order  of 
the  universe,  as  natural,  let  us  say,  as  that  the  sun  should  go  round  the  earth.  It 
is  a  conviction  that  they  will  not  surrender  except  on  compulsion,  and  a  wise  society 
should  look  to  it  that  this  compulsion  be  not  put  upon  them.  For  the  individual 
man  there  is  no  radical  cure,  outside  of  human  nature  itself,  for  the  evils  to  which 
human  nature  is  heir.     The  rule  will  always  hold  good  that  you  must 

"Be  your  own  palace  or  the  world's  your  gaol." 

But  for  artificial  evils,  for  evils  that  spring  from  want  of  thought,  thought  must 
find  a  remedy  somewhere.  There  has  been  no  period  of  time  in  which  wealth  has 
been  more  sensible  of  its  duties  than  now ;  it  builds  hospitals,  it  establishes  missions 
among  the  poor,  it  endows  schools.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  accumulated 
wealth  and  of  the  leisure  it  renders  possible,  that  people  have  time  to  think  of  the 
grants  and  sorrows  of  their  fellows ;  but  all  these  remedies  are  partial  and  palliative 
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merely.  It  is  as  if  we  should  apply  plasters  to  a  single  pustule  of  the  small-pox  with 
a  view  of  driving  out  the  disease.  The  true  way  is  to  discover  and  to  extirpate  the 
germs.  As  society  is  now  constituted,  these  are  in  the  air  it  breathes,  in  the  water 
it  drinks,  in  things  that  seem  and  which  it  has  always  believed  to  be  the  most  inno- 
cent and  healthful.  .  The  evil  elements  it  neglects  corrupt  these  in  their  springs  and. 
pollute  them  in  their  courses. 

Let  us  be  of  good  cheer,  however,  remembering  that  the  misfortunes  hardest  to- 
bear  are  those  which  never  come.  The  world  has  outlived  much  and  will  outlive  a. 
great  deal  more,  and  men  have  contrived  to  be  happy  in  it.  It  has  shown  the  strength; 
of  its  constitution  in  nothing  more  than  in  surviving  the  quack  medicines  it  has  tried.. 
In  the  scales  of  the  destinies  brawn  will  never  weigh  so  much  as  brain.  Our  healing- 
is  not  in  the  storm  or  in  the  whirlwind,  it  is  not  in  monarchies  or  aristocracies  or 
democracies,  but  will  be  revealed  by  the  still  small  voice  that  speaks  to  the  conscience 
and  the  heart,  prompting  us  to  a  wider  and  wiser  humanity. — Lowell. 


TO  THE  DANDELION. 

JAMBS  BtrSSBLL  LOWELL. 

Dear  common  flower,  that  grow'st  beside  the  way, 
Fringing  the  dusty  road  with  harmless  gold, 

First  pledge  of  blithesome  May, 
Which  children  pluck  and,  full  of  pride,  uphold, 

High-hearted  buccaneers,  o'erjoyed  that  they 
An  Eldorado  in  the  grass  have  found. 

Which  not  the  rich  earth's  ample  round 
May  match  in  wealth — thou  art  more  dear  to  me 
Than  all  the  prouder  summer-blooms  may  be. 

Gold  such  as  thine  ne'er  drew  the  Spanish  prow 
Through  the  primeval  hush  of  Indian  seas, 

Nor  wrinkled  the  lean  brow 
Of  age,  to  rob  the  lover's  heart  of  ease; 

'T  is  the  Spring's  largess,  which  she  scatters  now 
To  rich  and  poor  alike,  with  lavish  hand. 
Though  most  hearts  never  understand 
To  take  it  at  God's  value,  but  pass  by 
The  offered  wealth  with  unrewarded  eye. 


My  childhood's  earliest  thoug-hts  are  linked  with  thee; 
The  sight  of  thee  calls  back  the  robin's  song, 

Who,  from  the  dark  old  tree 
Beside  the  door,  sang  clearly  all  day  long; 

And  I.  secure  in  childish  piety, 
Listened  as  if  I  heard  an  angel  sing 

With  news  from  heaven,  which  he  could  bring 
Fresh  every  day  to  my  untainted  ears. 
When  birds  and  flowers  and  I  were  happy  peers. 

•    How  like  a  prodigal  doth  nature  seem. 
When  thou,  for  all  thy  gold,  so  common  art! 

Thou  teachest  me  to  deem 
More  sacredly  ol  every  human  heart, 

Since  each  reflects  in  joy  its  scanty  gleam 
Of  heaven,  and  could  some  wondrous  secret  show, 

Did  we  but  pay  the  love  we  owe, 
And  with  a  child's  undoubting  wisdom  look 
On  all  these  living  pages  of  God's  book. 
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WASHINGTON'S     BIRTHDAY. 


BY  GEORGE  HOWLAND. 

[Air:— "America."] 


Welcome  thou  festal  morn! 
Never  be  passed  in  scorn 

Thy  rising  sun; 
Thou  day  forever  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light, 
That  gave  the  world  the  sight 

Of  Washington. 

Unshaken  'mid  the  storm, 
Behold  that  noble  form, 

That  peei'less  one, — 
With  his  protecting  hand, 
Like  Freedom's  angel,  stand, 
The  guardian  of  our  land. 

Our  Washington. 

Now  the  true  patriot  see. 
The  foremost  of  the  free. 

The  vicfry  won; 
In  freedom's  presence  bow. 
While  sweetly  smiling  now. 
She  wreathes  the  spotless  brow 

Of  Washington. 


Then,  with  each  coming  year, 
Whenever  shall  appear 

That  natal  sun; 
Will  we- attest  the  worth 
Of  one  true  man  to  earth, 
And  celebrate  the  birth 

Of  Washington. 

Traced  there  in  lines  of  light, 
Where  all  pure  rays  unite, 

Obscured  by  none; 
Brightest  on  history's  page. 
Of  any  clime  or  age, 
As  chieftain,  man,  and  sage, 

Stands  Washington. 

Name  at  which  tyrants  pale. 
And  their  proud  legions  quail. 

Their  boasting  done; 
While  Freedom  lifts  her  head, 
No  longer  filled  with  dread. 
Her  sons  to  vict'ry  led 

By  Washington. 


THE  FOUNTAIN. 


Into  the  sunshine, 

Full  of  the  light. 
Leaping  and  flashing 

From  morn  till  night; 

into  the  moonlight, 
Whiter  than  snow. 

Waving  so  flower-like 
When  the  winds  blow; 

Into  the  starlight 

Rushing  in  spray, 
Happy  at  midnight, 

Happy  by  day; 

Ever  in  motion. 

Blithesome  and  cheery. 
Still  climbing  heavenward. 

Never  aweary; 


JAMBS   RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

[Air: — Buy  a  Broom.] 

Glad  of  all  weathers. 
Still  seeming  best. 

Upward  or  downward, 
Motion  thy  rest; 


Full  of  a  nature 

Nothing  can  tame. 
Changed  every  moment. 

Ever  the  same; 

Ceaseless  aspiring. 

Ceaseless  content. 
Darkness  or  sunshine 

Thy  element; 

Glorious  fountain, 

Let  my  heart  be 
Fresh,  changeful,  constant, 

Upward,  like  thee! 


(This  poem  is  set  to  music  in  Riverside  Song  Book.) 
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THE  WASHINGTON  ELM. 

This  tree  still  stands  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  It  is  on  Garden  street,  a  short  distance 
from  the  colleges,  and  is  a  large,  well-preserved  tree!  An  iron  fence  is  built  around 
it,  and  on  a  stone  in  front  is  the  following  inscription:  "Under  this  tree  George 
Washington  took  command  of  the  American  Army,  July  3,  1775." 

Beneath  our  consecrated  elm 

A  century  ago  he  stood 

Famed  vaguely  for  that  old  fight  in  the  wood 
Whose  red  surge  sought,  but  could  not  overwhelm 
The  life  foredoomed  to  wield  our  rough-hewn  helm: 


Firmly  erect,  he  towered  above  th^m  all, 
The  incarnate  discipline  that  was  to  free 
With  iron  curb  that  armed  democracy. 

—Lowell—' 'Under  the  Old  Mm." 


Gratefully  cherish  our  Washington's  name. 
Grand  is  the  tribute  ensured  him  by  Fame. 
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LONGFELLOW    DAY. 


FEBRUARY   TWENTY-SEVEN. 


(All  the  selections  except  the  first  song  are  from  the  pen  of  Longfellow.) 


Singing  by  Schood— Here's  Where  The 
Scholars  do  their  Best.  (In  Song 
Knapsack.) 

Recitation— The  Poet  and  His  Songs. 

Essay— (Subject  to  he  selected  from  list  given.) 

Recitation— The  Children's  Hour. 

Song — The  Fatherland. 

Recitation— Nature's  Book. 

Recitation— The  Two  Angels. 

Recitation— The  Old  Clock  on  The  Stairs. 


Concert  Exercise— Ship  of  State. 
Reading  ob  Recitation— Paul  Revere's  Ride, 
Song— The  Rainy  Day. 
Recitation — From  My  Arm-Chair. 
Recitation— The  Builders. 
Reading  or  Song— The  Bridge.* 

QUOTATIONS  BY  SCHOOL. 

Song— To  Stay  at  Home  is  Best. 


*  This  selection  is  set  to  music  in  Riverside  Song  Book,  and  all  the  songs  mentioned  above  may 
be  found  in  the  same. 

Note. — The  larger  schools  may  be  glad  to  make  use  of  H.,  M.  &  Go's  dramatized  form  of 
"Miles  Standish,"  which  has  been  arranged  for  school  exhibitions. 


THE  POET  AND  HIS  SONGS. 


As  the  birds  come  in  the  spring, 
We  knov?  not  from  where ; 

As  the  stars  come  at  evening 
From  depths  of  the  air ; 


As  come  the  white  sails  of  ships 
O'er  the  ocean's  verge; 

As  comes  the  smile  to  the  lips, 
The  foam  to  the  surge ; 


As  the  rain  comes  from  the  cloud. 
And  the  brook  from  the  ground ; 

As  suddenly,  low  or  loud. 
Out  of  silence  a  sound ; 


So  come  to  the  Poet  his  songs, 

All  hitherward  blown 
From  the  misty  realm  that  belongs- 

To  the  vast  Unknown. 


As  the  grape  comes  to  the  vine. 

The  fruit  to  the  tree  ; 
As  the  wind  comes  to  the  pine, 

And  the  tide  to  the  sea ; 


His,  and  not  his,  are  the  lays 
He  sings ;  and  their  fame 

Is  his,  and  not  his ;  and  the  praise 
And  the  pride  of  a  name. 


For  voices  pursue  him  by  day 

And  haunt  him  by  night. 
And  he  listens  and  needs  must  obey. 

When  the  Angel  says:  '"Write  !" 


SUBJECTS    FOR    ESSAY. 


Longfellow's  Travels. 
The  Homes  of  Longfellow. 
Longfellow's  Works. 
Evangeline's  Sad  Quest. 
The  Poet's  Sorrow. 
Mission  of  The  Poet. 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR. 


(To  the  poet's  own  children.) 


Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations, 
That  is  known  as  the  children's  hour. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 

The  patter  of  little  feet, 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened. 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight, 
Descending  the  broad  hall  stair. 

Grave  Alice  and  laughing  AUegra, 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper  and  then  a  silence : 
Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 

They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 
To  take  me  by  surprise. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 

A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall. 
By  three  doors  left  unguarded 

They  enter  my  castle  wall ! 


They  climb  up  into  my  turret 
O'er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair; 

If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me ; 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses. 
Their  ai-ms  about  me  entwine, 

Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 
In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine  I 

Do  you  think,  O  blue-eyed  banditti. 
Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall. 

Such  an  old  mustache  as  I  am 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all  I 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress. 
And  will  not  let  you  depart. 

But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeon 
In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart. 

And  there  will  I  keep  you  forever, 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day, 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin, 

And  moulder  in  dust  away  ! 


THE  TWO  ANGELS. 


(This  poem  commemorates  the  death  of  Lowell's  wife  and  the  hirth  of  one  of  Longfellow's 
children.) 

Two  angels,  one  of  Life  and  one  of  Death, 
Passed  o'er  our  village  as  the  morning  broke  ; 

The  dawn  was  on  their  faces  and  beneatLi, 

The  somber  houses  hearsed  with  plumes  of  smoke. 

Their  attitude  and  aspect  were  the  same. 

Alike  their  features  and  their  robes  of  white  ; 

But  one  was  crowned  with  amaranth,  as  with  flame, 
And  one  with  asphodels,  like  flakes  of  light. 

I  saw  them  pass  on  their  celestial  way  ; 

Then  said  I,  with  deep  fear  and  doubt  oppressed, 
"  Beat  not  so  loud,  my  heart,  lest  thou  betray 
The  place  where  thy  beloved  are  at  rest !  " 

And  he  who  wore  the  crown  of  asphodels, 

Descending  at  my  door  began  to  knock ; 
And  my  soul  sank  within  me,  as  in  wells 

The  waters  sink  before  an  earthquake's  shock. 

I  recognized  the  nameless  agony, 

The  terror  and  the  tremor  and  the  pain, 
That  oft  before  had  filled  or  haunted  me 

And  now  returned  with  threefold  strength  again. 

The  door  I  opened  to  my  heavenly  guest 
And  listened,  for  I  thought  I  heard  God's  voice; 

And,  knowing  whatso'er  he  sent  was  best. 
Dared  neither  to  lament  nor  to  rejoice. 
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Then  with  a  smile  that  filled  the  house  with  light, 
"  My  errand  is  not  Death,  but  Life,"  he  said  I 

And  ere  I  answered,  passing  out  of  sight, 
On  his  celestial  embassy  he  sped. 

'  Twas  at  thy  door,  O  friend  I  and  not  at  mine, 
The  angel  with  the  amaranthine  wreath, 

Pausing,  descended,  and  with  voice  divine, 
Whispered  a  word  that  had  a  sound  like  Death. 

Then  fell  upon  the  house  a  sudden  gloom,  ■ 
A  shadow  on  those  features  fair  and  thin ; 

And  softly,  from  that  hushed  and  darkened  room. 
Two  angels  issued,  where  but  one  went  in. 

All  is  of  God  !     If  he  but  wave  his  hand. 

The  mists  collect,  the  rain  falls  thick  and  loud. 

Till,  with  a  smile  of  light  on  sea  and  land, 
Lo  !  he  looks  back  from  the  dei^ax-ting  cloud. 

Angels  of  Life  and  Death  alike  are  his  ! 

Without  his  leave  they  pass  no  threshold  o'er ; 
Who,  then,  would  wish  or  dare,  believing  this. 

Against  his  messengers  to  shut  the  door  ? 


THE  OLD  CLOCK  ON  THE  STAIRS. 


Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country-seat. 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar-trees  their  shadows  throw; 
And  from  its  station  in  the  hall 
An  ancient  timepiece  says  to  all, — 
"Forever — never! 
Never — forever!" 

Half-way  up  the  stairs  it  stands, 
And  points  and  beckons  with  his  hands. 
From  its  case  of  massive  oak. 
Like  a  monk,  who,  under  his  cloak. 
Crosses  himself  and  sighs,  alas! 
With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass, 
' '  Forever — never ! 
Never — forever!" 

By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light; 
But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night. 
Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep's  fall. 
It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall, 
Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor, 
And  seems  to  say  at  each  chamber  door, — 
"  Forever — never! 
Never — forever  I ' ' 

Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth. 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth, 
Through  every  swift  vicissitude 
Of  changeful  time,  unchanged  it  has  stood, 
And  as  if,  like  God,  it  all  things  saw. 
It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe, — 
' '  Forever — never ! 
Never — forever!" 


In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  Hospitality; 
His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared, 
The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board; 
But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast. 
That  waiting  timepiece  never  ceased, — 
'  •  Forever — never ! 
Never — forever!" 

There  groups  of  merry  children  played. 
There    youths    and     maidens    dreaming 

strayed; 
O  precious  hours!  O  golden  prime. 
And  affluence  of  love  and  time! 
Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold. 
Those  hours  the  ancient  timepiece  told, — 
' '  Forever — never! 
Never — forever!" 

From  that  chamber,  clothed  in  white, 
The  br  id  e  came  forth  on  her  wedding  nigh  t ; 
There,  in  that  silent  room  below. 
The  dead  lay  in  his  shroud  of  snow; 
And  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer, 
Was  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair, — 
"Forever — never! 
Never — forever!" 

All  are  scattered  now  and  fled. 
Some  are  married,  some  are  dead; 
And  when  I  ask,  with  throbs  of  pain, 
"Ah!  when  shall  they  all  meet  again?" 
As  in  the  days  long  since  gone  by. 
The  ancient  timepiece  makes  reply, — 
"  Forever — never! 
Never— forever!" 
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Never  here,  forever  there, 
Where  all  parting,  pain,  and  care, 
And  death  and  time  shall  disappear, — 
Forever  there,  but  never  here! 
The  horologe  of  Eternity 
Sayeth  this  incessantly,  — 
"Forever — never! 
Never — forever  I" 

CLASS     EXERCISE. 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State! 

Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 

Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 

With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 

We  know  what  master  laid  thy  keel. 

What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel. 

Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope. 

What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 

In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope! 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 

'T  is  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock; 

'T  is  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail. 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale! 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar. 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears. 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears. 

Are  all  with  thee, — are  all  with  thee! 


THE  BUILDERS. 

All  are  architects  of  Fate,  In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 
Working  in  these  walls  of  time;  Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 

Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great,  Each  minute  and  unseen  part; 
Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme.  For  the  Gods  see  everywhere. 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low;  Let  us  do  our  work  as  well, 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best;  Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen; 

And  what  seems  but  idle  show  Make  the  house,  where  Gods  may  dwell, 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest.  Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 

For  the  structure  that  we  raise.  Else  our  lives  are  incomplete, 
Time,  is  with  materials  filled;  Standing  in  these  walls  of  Time, 

Our  to-days  and  yesterdays  Broken  stairways  where  the  feet 
Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build.  Stumble  as  they  seek  to  climb. 

Truly  shape  and  fashion  these;  Build  to-day,  then,  strong  and  sure, 

Leave  no  yawning  gaps  between;  With  a  firm  and  ample  base; 

Think  not,  because  no  man  sees,  And  ascending  and  secure 

Such  things  will  remain  unseen.  Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place. 

Thus  alone  can  we  attain 

To  those  turrets,  where  the  eye 
Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain 

And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky. 
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PAUL   REVERE 'S    RIDE. 


Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear 
•  Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere, 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  in  Seventy- 
five; 

Hardly  a  man  is  now  alive 

Who  remembers    that    famous  day    and 
year. 

He  said   to  his  friend,    "  If  the   British 

march 
By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  to-night, 
Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry  arch 
Of  the  North  Church  Tower  as  a  signal 

light- 
One,  if  by  land,  and  two,  if  by  sea; 
And  I  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be, 
Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through   every    Middlesex    village    and 

farm , 
For  the  country  folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm. ' ' 

Then  he  said,   "Good  night!  "  and  with 

muffled  oar 
Silently  rowed  to  the  Charlestown  shore, 
Just  as  the  moon  rose  over  the  bay. 
Where  swinging  wide  at  her  moorings  lay 
The  Somerset,  British  man-of-war; 
A  phantom  ship,  with  each  mast  and  spar 
Across  the  moon  like  a  prison  bar, 
And  a  huge  black  hulk  that  was  magnified 
By  its  own  reflection  in  the  tide. 

Meanwhile,  his  friend,  through  alley  and 

street. 
Wanders  and  watches  with  eager  ears. 
Till  in  the  silence  around  him  he  hears 
The  muster  of  men  at  the  barrack  door. 
The  sound  of  arms  and  the  tramp  of  feet. 
And  the  measured  tread  of  the  grenadiers, 
Marching  down  to   their    boats    on    the 

shore. 

Then   he  climbed  the  tower  of   the  Old 

North  Church, 
By  the  wooden  stairs,  with  stealthy  tread. 
To  the  belfry-chamber  overhead. 
And  startled  the  pigeons  from  their  perch 
On   the  sombre  rafters  that  round   him 

made 
Masses  and  moving  shapes  of  shade, — 
By  the  trembling  ladder,  steep  and  tall, 
To  the  highest  window  in  the  wall, 
Where  he  paused  to  listen  and  look  down 
A  moment  on  the  roofs  of  the  town. 
And  the  moonlight  flowing  over  all. 

Beneath  in  the  churchyard  lay  the  dead, 
In  their  night-encampment  on  the  hill. 
Wrapped  in  silence  so  deep  and  still 
That  he  could  hear,  like  a  sentinel's  tread, 
The  watchful  night-wind,  as  it  went 
Creeping  along  from  tent  to  tent. 
And  seeming  to  whisper,  "All  is  well!  " 


A  moment  only  he  feels  the  spell 

Of  the  place  and  the  hour,  and  the  secret 

dread 
Of  the  lonely  belfry  and  the  dead; 
For  suddenly  all  his  thoughts  are  bent 
On  a  shadowy  something  far  away,    . 
Where  the  river  widens  to  meet  the  bay, — 
A  line  of  black  that  bends  and  floats 
On  the  rising  tide,  like  a  bridge  of  boats. 
Meanwhile,  impatient  to  mount  and  ride,. 

Booted  and  spurred,  with  a  heavy  stride 
On    the    opposite    shore     walked     Paul 

Revere. 
Now  he  patted  his  horse's  side. 
Now  gazed  at'the  landscape  far  and  near, 
Then,  impetuous,  stamped  the  earth, 
And    turned    and    tightened   his   saddle- 
girth; 
But  mostly  he  watched  with  eager  search 
The    belfry-tower    of     the     Old     North 

Church, 
As  it  arose  above  the  graves  on  the  hill, 
Lonely  and  spectral  and  sombre  and  still. 
And   lo  !    as  he  looks,    on    the    belfry's 

height 
A  glimmer — and  then  a  gleam  of  light  ! 
He  springs  to  the  saddle,  the  bridle  he 

turns. 
But  lingers  and  gazes,  till  full  on  his  sight 
A  second  lamp  in  the  belfry  burns  ! 

A  hurry  of  hoofs  in  a  village  street, 

A  shape  in  the  moonlight,  a  bulk  in  the 

dark, 
And  beneath,  from  the  pebbles,  in  passing, 

a  spark 
Struck  out  by  a  steed  flying  fearless  and 

fleet: 
That  was  all !  And  yet,  through  the  gloom 

and  the  light. 
The  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night; 
And  the  spark  struck  out  by  that  steed  in 

his  flight, 
Kindled  the  land  into  flame  with  its  heat. 

He  has  left  the  village  and  mounted  the 

steep. 
And  beneath  him,  tranquil  and  broad  and 

deep. 
Is  the  Mystic,  meeting  the  ocean  tides; 
And  under  the  alders,  that  skirt  its  edge, 
Now  soft  on  the  sand,  now  loud  on  the 

ledge. 
Is  heard  the  tramp  of  his  steed  as  he  rides. 

It  was  twelve  by  the  village  clock 
When  he  crossed  the  bridge  into  Medford 

town. 
He  heard  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
And  the  barking  of  the  farmer's  dog, 
And  felt  the  damp  of  the  river  fog. 
That  rises  after  the  sun  goes  down. 
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It  was  one  by  the  village  clock, 
"When  he  galloped  into  Lexington. 
He  saw  the  gilded  weathercock 
Swim  in  the  moonlight  as  he  passed, 
And  the  meeting-house  windows,  blank 

and  bare, 
Gaze  at  him  with  a  spectral  glare. 
As  if  they  already  stood  aghast 
At  the  bloody  work  they  would  look  upon. 

It  was  two  by  the  village  clock, 

When  he  came  to  the  bridge  in  Concord 

town. 
He  heard  the  bleating  of  the  flock, 
And  the  twitter  of  birds  among  the  trees, 
And  felt  the  breath  of  the  morning  breeze 
Blowing  over  the  meadows  brown. 
And  one  was  safe  and  asleep  in  his  bed 
Who  at  the  bridge  would  be  first  to  fall, 
Who  that  day  would  be  lying  dead, 
Pierced  by  a  British  musket-ball. 

You  know  the  rest.     In   the  books  you 

have  read. 
How  the  Biutish  Regulars  fired  and  fled, — 


How  the  farmers  gave  them  ball  for  ball, 
From  behind  each  fence  and  farm-yard 

wall. 
Chasing  the  red-coats  down  the  lane. 
Then  crossing  the  fields  to  emerge  again 
Under  the  trees  at  the  turn  of  the  road. 
And  only  pausing  to  fire  and  load. 

So  through  the  night  rode  Paul  Revere; 
And  so  through  the  night  went  his  cry  of 

alarm 
To  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, 
A  cry  of  defiance  and  not  of  fear, 
A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the 

door. 
And  a  word  that  shall  echo  forever  more; 
For  borne  on  the  night-wind  of  the  past, 
Through  all  our  history,  to  the  last, 
In   the  hour  of  darkness   and  pei'il   and 

need. 
The  people  will  waken  and  listen  to  hear 
The  hurrying  hoof-beats  of  that  steed. 
And     the     midnight    message  "  of     Paul 

Revere. 


FROM  MY  ARM-CHAIR. 


To  the  children  of  Cambridge,  who  presented  to  me,  on  my  seventy-second  birthday,  February  27, 
t879,  this  chair  made  from  the  wood  of  the  Village  Blacksmith's  chestnut  tvee.—Longfellow. 


Am  I  a  king,  that  I  should  call  my  own 
This  splendid  ebon  throne  ? 

Or  by  what  reason  or  what  -right  divine, 
Can  I  proclaim  it  mine  ? 

Only,  perhaps,  by  right  divine  of  song 

It  may  to  me  belong  ; 
Only  because  the  spreading  chestnut  tree 

Of  old  was  sung  by  me. 

Well  I  remember  it  in  all  its  prime. 

When  in  the  summer-time 
The  afiiuent  foliage  of  its  branches  made 

A  cavern  of  cool  shade. 

There,  by  the  blacksmith's  forge,  beside 
the  street, 

Its  blossoms  white  and  sweet 
Enticed  the  bees,  until  it  seemed  alive 

And  murmured  like  a  hive. 

And  when  the  winds  of  autumn,  with  a 
shout. 
Tossed  its  great  arms  about. 
The  shining  chestnuts,  bursting  from  the 
sheath, 
Dropped  to  the  ground  beneath. 

And  now  some  fragments  of  its  branches 
bare. 
Shaped  as  a  stately  chair, 
iHave  by  my  hearthstone  found  a  home  at 
last 
And  whisper  of  the  past. 


The  Danish  king  could  not  in  all  his  pride 

Repel  the  ocean  tide  ; 
But  seated  in  this  chair,  I  can  in  rhyme, 

Roll  back  the  tide  of  time. 

I  see  again,  as  one  in  vision  sees. 

The  blossoms  and  the  bees. 
And  hear  the  children's  voices  shout  and 
call, 

And  the  brown  chestnuts  fall. 

I  see  the  smithy  with  its  fires  aglow, 

I  hear  the  bellows  blow, 
And  the  shrill  hammers  on  the  anvil  beat 

The  iron  white  with  heat  I   . 

And  thus,  dear  children,  have  ye  made 
for  me 
This  day  a  jubilee. 
And  to  my  more  than  three-score  years 
and  ten 
Brought  back  my  youth  again. 

The  heart  hath  its  own  memory,  like  the 
mind. 
And  in  it  are  enshrined 
The   precious   keepsakes,   into  which   is 
wrought 
The  giver's  loving  thought. 

Only  your  love   and  your  remembrance 
could 
Give  life  to  this  dead  wood. 
And  makes  these  branches,  leafless  now 
so  long. 
Blossom  again  in  song. 
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THE  BRIDGE. 


I  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight, 
As  the  clocks  were  striking  the  hour, 

And  the  moon  rose  o'er  the  city. 
Behind  the  dark  church-tower. 

I  saw  her  bright  reflection 

In  the  waters  under  me, 
Like  a  golden  goblet  falling 

And  sinking  into  the  sea. 

And  far  in  the  hazy  distance 

Of  that  lovely  night  in  June, 
The  blaze  of  the  flaming  furnace 

Gleamed  redder  than  the  moon. 

Among  the  long,  black  rafters 

The  wavering  shadows  lay. 
And  the  current  that  came  from  the  ocean 

Seemed  to  lift  and  bear  them  away ; 

As,  sweeping  and  eddying  through  them, 

Rose  the  belated  tide. 
And  streaming  into  the  moonlight, 

The  seaweed  floated  wide. 

And  like  those  waters  rushing 

Among  the  wooden  piers, 
A  flood  of  thoughts  came  o'er  me 

That  filled  my  eyes  with  tears. 

How  often,  O  how  often. 
In  the  days  that  had  gone  by, 

I  had  stood  on  that  bridge  at  midnight 
And  gazed  on  that  wave  and  sky  ! 


How  often,  O  how  often, 

I  had  wished  that  the  ebbing  tide 
Would  bear  me  away  on  its  bosom 

O'er  the  ocean  wild  and  wide  ! 

For  my  heart  was  hot  and  restless, 
And  ray  life  was  full  of  care, 

And  the  burden  laid  upon  me 
Seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear. 

But  now  it  has  fallen  from  me. 

It  is  buried  in  the  sea ; 
And  only  the  sorrow  of  others 

Throws  its  shadow  over  me. 

Yet  whenever  I  cross  the  river 
On  its  bridge  with  wooden  piers, 

Like  the  odor  of  brine  from  the  ocean 
Comes  the  thought  of  other  years. 

And  I  think  how  many  thousands 

Of  care-encumbered  men. 
Each  bearing  his  burden  of  sorrow. 

Have  crossed  the  bridge  since  then. 

I  see  the  long  procession 

Still  passing  to  and  fro. 
The  young  heart  hot  and  restless, 

And  the  old  subdued  and  slow  I 

And  forever  and  forever. 

As  long  as  the  river  flows. 
As  long  as  the  heart  has  passions, 

As  long  as  life  has  woes. 


The  moon  and  its  broken  reflection 
And  its  shadows  shall  appear, 

As  the  symbols  of  love  in  heaven, 
And  its  wavering  image  here. 


QUOTATIONS. 

Oh,  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this,  ' 

And  thou  shalt  know  ere  long, 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 

To  suffer  and  be  strong. 

— From  the  Light  of  Stars. 

Thus  by  aspirations  lifted, 

By  misgivings  downward  driven, 
Human  hearts  are  tossed  and  drifted 

Midway  between  earth  and  heaven. 

— From  King  Trisanku. 

Whatsoever  thing  thou  doest 
To  the  least  of  mind  and  lowest. 
That  thou  doest  unto  Mel 

— From  The  Legend  Beautiful. 
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Spake  full  well  in  language  quaint  and  olden, 

One  who  dwelt  beside  the  castled  Rhine, 
When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden. 

Stars  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine. 

— From,  the  Flowers. 

Come  to  me,  O  ye  children! 

And  whisper  in  my  ear 
What  the  birds  and  the  winds  are  singing 

In  your  sunny  atmosphere. 

Ye  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 

That  ever  were  sung  or  said; 
For  ye  are  living  poems. 

And  all  the  rest  are  dead. 

— From  Children. 

When  e'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought. 
When  e'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 

Our  hearts  in  glad  surprise 

To  higher  levels  rise. 

— From  Santa  Filomena. 

There  is  no  Death!    What  seems  so  is  transition. 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  the  suburb  of  the  life  elysian 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

— From  Besignation . 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

— From  The  Psalm  of  Life. 

God  sent  his  singers  upon  earth 
With  songs  of  sadness  and  of  mirth. 
That  they  might  touch  the  hearts  of  men. 
And  bring  them  back  to  heaven  again. 

— From  The  Singers. 

Not  in  the  clamor  of  the  crowded  street, 
Not  in  the  shouts  and  plaudits  of  the  throng. 
But  in  ourselves,  are  triumph  and  defeat. 

— From  The  Poetr. 

We  shall  be  sifted  till  the  strength 
Of  self-conceit  be  changed  at  length 
To  meekness. 

— From  The  Sifting  of  Peter. 

Storms  do  not  rend  the  sail  that  is  furled; 
Nor,  like  a  dead  leaf,  tossed  and  whirled 
In  an  eddy  of  wind,  is  the  anchored  soul. 

—From  Old  St.  David''  . 

All  common  things,  each  day's  events 

That  with  the  hour  begin  and  end. 
Our  pleasures  and  our  discontents. 

Are  rounds  by  which  we  may  ascend. 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept, 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

— From  The  Ladder  of  St.  Augustiiv . 
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Believe  me,  the  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than  doing  what  you  can  do 
well. — From  Hyperion. 

If  we  could  read  the  secret  history  of  our  enemies,  we  should  find  in  each  man's 
life  sorrow  and  suffering  enough  to  disarm  all  hostility. — From  Kavanagh. 


NATURE'S  BOOK. 


And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 
The  child  upon  her  knee, 

Saying:  "  Here  is  a  storybook 
Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee. 

^'Come,  wander  with  me,"  she  said; 
"Into  regions  yet  untrod  ; 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  God." 


So  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 

Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long. 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song. 

Or  tell  a  more  marvelous  tale. 


-Longfellow — "  The  Fiftieth  Birthday  of  Agassiz." 


CHARITY. 

The  little  I  have  seen  of  the  world  and  know  of  the  history  of  mankind,  teaches 
me  to  look  upon  the  errors  of  others  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  When  I  take  the  his- 
tory of  one  poor  heart  that  has  sinned  and  suffered,  and  represent  to  myself  the 
struggles  and  temptations  it  has  passed — the  brief  pulsations  of  joy,  the  feverish 
inquietude  of  hope  and  fear,  the  tears  of  regret,  the  feebleness  of  purpose,  the  pres- 
sure of  want,  the  desertion  of  friends,  the  scorn  of  a  world  that  has  little  charity, 
the  desolation  of  the  soul's  sanctuary  and  threatening  voices  within — health  gone, 
happiness  gone,  even  hope,  that  stays  longest  with  us,  gone, — I  have  little  heart  for 
aught  else  than  thankfulness  that  it  is  not  so  with  me,  and  would  fain  leave  the 
erring  soul  of  my  fellow-man  with  Him  from  whose  hands  it  came. — From  Hyperion. 


THE  THREE  STATUES  OF  MINERVA. 


In  ancient  times  there  stood  in  the  citadel  of  Athens  three  statues  of  Minerva. 
The  first  was  of  olive-wood,  and  according  to  popular  tradition  had  fallen  from 
heaven.  The  second  was  of  bronze,  commemorating  the  victory  of  Marathon;  and 
the  third  of  gold  and  ivory, — a  great  miracle  of  art,  in  the  Age  of  Pericles.  And  thus 
in  the  citidel  of  Time  stands  Man  himself.  In  childhood,  shaped  of  soft  and  delicate 
wood,  just  fallen  from  heaven ;  in  manhood,  a  statue  of  bronze,  commenorating 
struggle  and  victory ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  maturity  of  age,  perfectly  shaped  in  gold 
and  ivory, — a  miracle  of  art ! — From  Hyperion. 
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WASHINGTON  ELM. 
(By  courtesy  of  The  Intelligence.) 


ARBOR  DAY. 


'  A  tree  is  a  deposit  in  the  hank  of  Nature  which  she  always  repays  a  thousandfold, " 


[Date  specified  by  Governor. 


Kesponsive    Exercise— Scripture  Reading. 
Song — Arbor  Day  March. 
Heading — The  History  of  Arbor  Day. 
Recitation— What  do  we  plant? 
Recitation— What  will  you  be? 
Song — Arbor  Day. 

Exercise  FOB  \^     -.  <->,„  m-.„„„ 

Four  Children  f^®  ^^^^  ^^^  irees. 
Recitation— Which  Tree  is  Best? 
Exercise  for  Eight  Girls— Historic  Trees. 


Recitation— *Plan ting  of  the  Apple  Tree. 

Song — Our  Mothers  Three. 

Recitation- The  Tree  Planter. 

Reading — A  Wonderful  Tree. 

Recitation— The  Forest  Hymn. 

Essay— Bryant,  the  Poet  of  Trees. 

Song— The  Grand  Old  Trees. 

Repbodtjction  Exercise — What  We  owe  Trees. 

Exercise  for  Four  Boys— What  shall  It  be? 

Song — Prayer  for  Our  State. 


*  Note.— The  Apple  blossom  was  adopted  as  the   "State  Flower"   of  Michigan  on  motion  of 
Wm.  Harris,  representative  from  the  Antrim  District. 
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ARBOR  DAY  SCRIPTURE  READING. 

Teacher: — 
Praise  ye  the  Lord.     Praise  ye  the  Lord  from  the  heavens:  praise  Him  from  the 
heights. 

School: — 
Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth.     Fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapor,    stormy  wind 
fulfilling  His  word.     Mountains  and  all  hills;  fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars. 

Teacher: — 
Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  His  name  alone  is  excellent;  His  glory- 
is  above  the  earth  and  heaven. 

School: — 
The  trees  of  the  Lord  are  full  of  sap,  the  trees  of  Lebanon  which  he  planted  where 
the  birds  make  their  nests;  as  for  the  stork,  the  fir  trees  are  her  house. 

Teacher: — 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  "I  will  also  take  the  highest  branch  of  the  high  cedar, 
and  will  set  it;  I  will  crop  off  from  the  top  of  his  young  twigs  a  tender  one,  and 
will  plant  it  upon  a  high  mountain  and  eminent." 

School: — 
In  the  mountains  of  the  height  of  Israel  will  I  plant  it;  and  it  shall  bring  forth 
boughs  and  bear  fruit  and  be  a  goodly  cedar;  and  under  it  shall  dwell  all  fowl 
of  every  wing;  in  the  shadow  of  the  branches  thereof  shall  they  dwell. 

Teacher: — 
And  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  know  that  I,  the  Lord,  have  brought  down  the 
high  tree,  exalted  the  low  tree,  have  dried  up  the  green  tree,  and  have  made 
the  dry  tree  to  flourish:  I,  the  Lord,  have  spoken  and  done  it. 

School: — 
And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  upon  the  root  of  the  trees;  therefore,  every  tree  which 
bringeth  forth  not  good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

Note.— Let  the  responses  for  school  be  written  on  the  board  in  large  enough  characters  for  all 
to  see. 


ARBOR  DAY  MARCH. 

ELLEN  BEAUCHAMP. 

[Air: — Marching  Through  Georgia.] 

Celebrate  the  Arbor  Day 

With  march  and  song  and  cheer, 

For  the  season  comes  to  us 
But  once  in  every  year; 

Should  we  not  remember  it 

And  make  the  raem'ry  dear 

Memories  sweet  for  this  May  day. 

Chorus: — Hurrah!   Hurrah!   The  Arbor  Day  is  here; 
Hurrah!   Hurrah!  It  gladdens  every  year. 
So  we  plant  a  young  tree  on  blithesome  Arbor  Day, 
While  we  are  singing  for  gladness. 

Flow'rs  are  blooming  all  around. 

Are  blooming  on  this  day; 

And  the  trees  with  verdure  clad. 

Welcome  the  month  of  May, 

Making  earth  a  garden  fair 

To  hail  the  Arbor  Day, 

Clothing  all  nature  with  gladness. 
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HISTORY  OP  ARBOR  DAY. 

(From  the  Department.) 

We  are  told  that  the  custom  of  tree  planting-  is  an  old  one  among  the  Germans,  who 
in  the  rural  districts  practice  a  commendable  habit  of  having  each  member  of  the 
family  plant  a  tree  at  Whitsuntide,  which  comes  forty  days  after  Easter. 

The  old  Mexican  Indians  also  plant  trees  on  certain  days  of  the  year  when  the 
moon  is  full,  naming  them  after  their  children;  and  the  ancient  Aztecs  are  said  to 
have  planted  a  tree  every  time  a  child  was  born,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  child. 

But  to  the  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton  of  Nebraska,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Cleveland  cabinet,  belongs  the  honor  of  instituting  our  American  Arbor  Day.  It 
was  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  held  in  the 
city  of  Lincoln,  January  4, 1872,  that  Mr.  Morton  introduced  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  Wednesday  the  10th  day  of  April,  1872,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
especially  set  apart  and  consecrated  for  tree  planting  in  the  state  of  Nebraska,  and 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  hereby  name  it  Arbor  Day,  and  to  urge  upon  the 
people  of  the  state  the  vital  importance  of  tree  planting,  hereby  ofifer  a^  special 
premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  agricultural  society  of  that  county  in 
Nebraska  which  shall  upon  that  day  plant  properly  the  largest  number  of  trees;  and 
a  farm  library  of  twenty-five  dollars  worth  of  books  to  that  person,  who  on  that  day, 
shall  plant  properly,  in  Nebraska,  the  greatest  number  of  trees. 

After  a  little  debate  as  to  the  name,  some  preferring  Silvan  instead  of  Arbor,  the 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted.  A  second  resolution  was  likewise  adopted, 
asking  the  newspapers  of  the  state  to  keep  the  matter  constantly  before  the  people 
until  the  appointed  day;  and  the  result  was  the  planting  of  over  a  million' trees  in 
Nebraska  on  April  10,  1872. 

Prom  this  beginning  on  that  western  prairie  the  movement  has  spread  in^an^ever 
widening  circle  whose  circumference  today  sweeps  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 'Pacific,., 
while  all  appreciate  the  poet's  thought: 

"  What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  treeV 
He  plants  in  sap  and  leaf  and  wood, 
In  love  of  home  and  loyalty. 
And  far-cast  thought  of  civic  good. 
His  blessings  of  the  neighborhood, — 
Who  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
Holds  all  the  growth  of  all  our  land: 
A  Nation's  growth  from  sea  to  sea 
Stirs  in  his  heart  who  plants  a  tree. ' ' 


WHICH     TREE    IS     BEST. 

Which  is  the  best  of  all  the  trees? 

Answer  me,  children  all,  if  you  please. 

Is  it  the  oak,  the  king  of  the  wood, 

That  for  a  hundred  years  has  stood, 

The  graceful  elm  or  the  stately  ash. 

Or  the  aspen,  whose  leafiets  shimmer  and  flash? 

Is  it  the  solemn  and  gloomy  pine. 

With  its  million  needles  so  sharp  and  fine? 

Ah  no!     The  tree  that  I  love  best, 

It  buds  and  blossoms  not  with  the  rest; 

No  summer  sun  on  its  fruit  has  smiled, 

But  the  ice  and  snow  are  around  it  piled; 

But  still  it  will  bloom  and  bear  fruit  for  me — 

My  winter  bloomer!     My  Christmas  tree! 

—  You ths '  Companion, 
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WHAT  DO  WE  PLANT? 

HENRY  ABBEY. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  ship  which  will  cross  the  sea. 
We  plant  the  mast  to  carry  the  sails: 
We  plant  the  plank  to  withstand  the  gales; 
The  keel,  the  keelson,  and  beam  and  knee: 
We  plant  the  ship  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  house  for  you  and  me. 
We  plant  the  rafter,  the  shingles,  the  floors; 
We  plant  the  studding,  the  lath,  the  doors, 
The  beams  and  siding,  all  parts  that  be; 
We  plant  the  house  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
-A  thousand  things  that  we  daily  see. 
We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers  the  crag, 
We  plant  the  staft'  for  our  country's  flag: 
We  plant  the  shade  from  the  hot  sun  free: 
We  plant  all  these  when  we  plant  the  tree. 


WE    LOVE    THE    TREES. 

BY   LUCIA  M.    MOONEY. 

First  Child— 

I  love  a  tree  in  spring, 

When  the  first  green  leaves  come  out. 
And  the  birds  build  their  nests  and  carol 
Their  sweet  songs  round  about. 

Second  Gliild — 

I  love  a  tree  in  summer, 

When,  in  the  noon-tide  heat. 
The  reapers  lie  in  its  shadow, 

On  the  greensward,  cool  and  sweet. 

Tkird  Child— 

I  love  a  tree  in  autumn, 

When  Frost,  the  painter  old, 
Has  touched  with  his  brush  its  branches, 

And  left  them  all  crimson  and  gold. 

Fourth  Child — 

I  love  a  tree  in  winter. 

Mid  snow  and  ice  and  cloud, 
Waving  its  long,  bare  branches 
In  the  north  wind,  wailing  loud. 


All— 


Let  us  plant  a  tree  by  the  wayside, 
Plant  it  with  smiles  and  with  tears, 

A  shade  for  some  weary  wanderer, 
A  hope  for  the  coming  years. 
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HISTORIC  TREES. 

ADA  SIMPSON  SHERWOOD. 

I.  CHARTER  OAK. 

In  history  we  often  see 

The  record  of  a  noted  tree. 

We'll  now  some  history  pages  turn 

And  note  what  trees  we  there  discern: 

And  foremost  of  this  famous  band 

We  think  the  Charter  Oak  should  stand. 

We  love  to  read  the  story  o'er, 

How  Andrus  came  from  England's  shore 

As  governor  in  this  new  land, 

And  ruled  it  with  a  tyrant  hand ; 

How,  when  he  came  to  Hartford  town 

Demanding  with  a  haughty  frown 

The  charter  of  the  people's  rights. 

All  suddenly  out  went  the  lights; 

And,  e'er  again  they  reappeared, 

The  charter  to  their  hearts  endeared 

Lay  safely  in  this  hollow  tree. 

Guard  of  the  people's  liberty. 

All  honor,  then,  to  Wadsworth's  name, 

Who  gave  the  Charter  Oak  its  fame. 

II.  LIBERTY   EL,M. 

Another  very  famous  tree 
Was  called  the  Elm  of  Liberty. 
Beneath  its  shade  the  patriots  bold 
For  tyranny  their  hatred  told . 
Upon  its  branches  high  and  free 
Was  often  hung  in  effigy 
Such  persons  as  the  patriots  thought 
Opposed  the  freedom  that  they  sought. 
In  war  time,  oft  beneath  this  tree 
The  people  prayed  for  victory; 
And  when  at  last  the  old  tree  fell 
There  sadly  rang  each  Boston  bell. 

III.   WASHINGTON'S  ELM. 

In  Cambridge  there  is  standing  yet 

A  tree  we  never  should  forget; 

For  here,  equipped  with  sword  and  gun, 

There  stood  our  honored  Washington, 

When  of  the  little  patriot  band 

For  freedom's  cause  he  took  command. 

Despite  its  age — three  hundred  years — 

Its  lofty  head  it  still  uprears; 

Its  mighty  arms  extending  wide. 

It  stands  our  country's  boasted  pride. 

IV,  BURGOYNE'S  ELM. 

When,  in  spite  of  pride,  pomp,  and  boast, 

Burgoyne  surrendered  with  his  host. 

And  then  was  brought  to  Albany 

A  prisoner  of  war  to  be. 

In  gratitude  for  his  defeat. 

That  day,  upon  the  city  street 

An  elm  was  planted,  which  they  say 

Still  stands  in  memory  of  that  day. 
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V.   THE  TREATY   ELM. 

Within  the  Quaker  City's  realm, 
There  stood  the  famous  Treaty  Elm. 
Here,  with  its  sheltering  boughs  above. 
Good  William  Penn,  in  peace  and  love 
The  Indians  met,  and  there  agreed 
Upon  that  treaty  which  we  read 
Was  never  broken,  though  ho  oath 
Was  taken — justice  guiding  both. 
A  monument  now  mai*ks  the  ground 
Where  once  this  honored  tree  was  found. 

VI.  TREE  FROM  NAPOLEON'S  GRAVE. 

Within  a  city  of  the  dead, 

Near  Bunker  Hill,  just  at  the  head 

Of  Cotton  Mather's  grave,  there  stands 

A  weeping  willow  which  fond  hands 

Brought  from  Napoleon's  grave,  they  say, 

In  St.  Helena,  far  away. 

VII.    THE  GARY  TREE. 

I'll  tell  you  of  a  Sycamore, 

And  how  two  poets'  names  it  bore; 

Upon  Ohio's  soil  it  stands, 

'Twas  placed  there  by  the  childish  hands 

Of  sister  poets,  and  is  known 

As  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary's  own. 

One  day,  when  little  girls,  they  found 

A  sapling  lying  on  the  ground; 

They  planted  it  with  tenderest  care 

Beside  this  pleasant  highway,  where 

It  grew  and  thrived  and  came  to  be 

To  all  around,  the  Gary  Tree. 

VIII.    HAMILTON   TREES. 

In  New  York  City  proudly  stand 
Thirteen  monarchs,  lofty,  grand. 
Their  branches  tow'ring  toward  the  sun 
Are  monuments  of  Hamilton, 
Who  planted  them  in  pride  that  we 
Had  won  our  cause  and  liberty — 
A  tribute,  history  relates, 
To  the  original  thirteen  states. 

IX.    RECITATION  FOR  SCHOOL. 

We  reverence  these  famous  trees. 

W^hat  better  monuments  than  these? 

How  fitting  on  each  Arbor  Day 

That  we  a  grateful  tribute  pay 

To  poet,  statesman,  author,  friend. 

To  one  whose  deeds  our  hearts  commend, 

As  lovingly  we  plant  a  tree 

Held  sacred  to  his  memory; 

A  fresh  memorial,  as  each  year 

New  life  and  buds  and  leaves  ajipear,— 

A  living  monumental  tree, 

True  type  of  immortality  I 
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OUR  MOTHERS   THREE. 

VERNON  P.    SQXTIERS. 

[Air:— Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic] 

Come  now  and  raise  a  gladsome  song  to  Mother  Nature  dear; 
Again  the  flowers  laugh  in  the  fields,  again  the  birds  sing  clear; 
And  we  who  love  God's  bright,  fair  world  should  let  that  love  appear, 
On  this  glad  Arbor  Day. 

Chorus:— Mother  Nature,  hear  our  singing; 
Take  the  praises  we  are  bringing; 
May  they  swell,  forever  ringing. 
As  on  this  Arbor  Day. 

And  let  us  too  join  hearts  in  praise  of  our  dear  native  land, 
Our  Mother  Country,  she  to  whom  we  all  pledge  heart  and  hand, 
A  peerless  queen  she  truly  is;  so  may  she  ever  stand. 
As  on  this  Arbor  Day. 

Chorus: — Mother  Country,  hear  our  singing; 
Take  the  praises  we  are  bringing; 
May  they  swell,  forever  ringing-. 
As  on  this  Arbor  Day. 

And  to  our  Alma  Mater,  our  dear  Mother  School  as  well. 
We  sing  to  show  our  loyalty,  we  would  her  virtues  tell : 
"She  teaches  us  the  truth  of  life  ;  we  pledge  to  heed  them  well, 
On  this  glad  Arbor  Day. 

Chorus: — Alma  Mater,  hear  our  singing- 
Take  the  praises  we  are  bringing ; 
May  they  swell,  forever  ringing, 
As  on  this  Arbor  Day. 

Our  school  we  love,  our  happy  land,  and  Nature's  beauty  rare. 
Three  mothers  they,  and  in  their  weal  we  each  have  some  true  share ; 
So  plant  we  trees,  salute  the  flag,  and  faith  and  fealty  swear, 
On  this  glad  Arbor  Day. 

Chorus: — Mother  Nature,  hear  our  singing; 

Mother  Country,  love  we're  bringing  ; 
Mother  School,  thy  praise  is  ringing, 
On  this  glad  Arbor  Day. 

—  Written  for  Neic  Yoric  Annual. 


WHAT  WILL  YOU  BE? 

Dear  little  tree  that  we  plant  today 
What  will  you  be  when  we're  old  and  gray'? 
The  savings  bank  of  the  squirrel  and  mouse, 
For  robbin  and  wren  an  apartment  house. 
The  dressing-room  of  the  butterfly's  ball. 
The  locusts  and  katydid's  concert  hall; 
The  school-boy's  ladder  in  pleasant  June, 
The  school-girl's  tent  in  the  July  noon. 
And  my  leaves  shall  whisper  them  merrily 
A  tale  of  the  children  who  planted  me." 
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ARBOR    DAY    SONG. 

[Air:— "Upidee."] 

O,  Arbor  Day  is  here  at  last, 

Tra,  la,  lal     Tra,  la,  la! 
The  cold  of  winter  now  is  past, 

Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la! 
Now  all  the  trees  are  green  and  bright^ 
The  flowers  are  dancing  in  the  light; 
Birds  are  singing  in  the  trees, 

Tra,  la,  la!     Tra,  la,  la! 
Boughs  are  swaying  in  the  breeze, 

Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la! 

The  skies  are  clear,  the  skies  are  blue, 

Tra,  la,  la!     Tra,  la,  la! 
The  trees  and  flowers  are  drest  anew, 

Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la! 
Their  sweetest  songs  the  birds  now  trill, 
And  brooks  go  tumbling  down  the  hill; 
To  the  woods  now  haste  away, 

Tra,  la,  la!  Tra,  la,  la! 
This  is  happy  Arbor  Day, 

Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la! 

— Journal  of  Education. 


A  WONDERFUL  TREE. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  tree  bearing  glue,  towels,  cloth,  tinder,  and  bread?  There 
is  just  such  a  wonder ;  it  is  found  on  the  Pacific  islands  and  is  called  the  bread-fruit 
tree. 

It  is  about  as  tall  as  a  three-story  house,  and  the  branches  come  out  straight  from 
the  tree  like  so  many  arms.  They  are  covered  with  leaves  nearly  two  feet  long  and 
deeply  gashed  at  the  edges,  while  half  hidden  among  them  are  the  fruits,  growing 
like  apples  on  short  stems,  but  larger  and  having  a  thick,  yellow  rind. 

This  fruit  is  like  bread ;  and  it  is  in  season  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  the 
natives  finding  a  good  living  in  it.  They  gather  it  while  it  is  green,  and  bake  it  in 
an  oven.  Scraping  off  its  outer  blackened  crust,  they  come  to  the  loaf,  which  is  very 
much  like  nice  white  bread;  but  it  must  be  eaten  soon  after  baking,  else  it  grows 
harsh  and  loses  its  pleasant  taste. 

As  for  glue,  it  oozes  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  is  found  useful  for  many 
purposes;  the  leaves  make  excellent  towels  for  the  few  natives  who  care  to  use  them, 
and  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth  can  be  made.  Besides 
this,  its  dried  blossoms  are  used  for  tinder  in  lighting  fires,  and  the  wood  is  in  great 
demand  for  building  purposes. 

With  a  few  of  these  wonderful  trees  in  the  front  yard,  housekeeping  ought  to  be 
an  easy  matter. 

— Selected. 

THE  TREE  PLANTER. 

We  are  building  for  the  future ; 
Every  loyal  youth  and  lad 
In  his  May-time  seed  or  sapling 
Founds  a  dwelling  green  and  glad. 
Where  the  song  birds  of  the  morning 
Round  their  cradle-homes  will  play. 
And  the  rain  will  store  its  treasure 
For  the  streams  that  wear  away. 

—Selected. 
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THE  PLANTING  OP  THE  APPLE  TREE. 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

Come,  let  us  plant  the  apple  tree. 
Cleave  the  toug-h  greensward  with  the  spade, 
Wide  let  its  hollow  bed  be  made; 
There  gently  lay  the  roots,  and  there 
Sift  the  dai'k  mould  with  kindly  care, 

And  press  it  o'er  them  tenderly, 
As,  round  the  sleeping  infant's  feet 
We  softly  fold  the  cradle  sheet; 

So  plant  we  the  apple  tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple  tree? 
Buds,  which  the  breath  of  summer  days 
Shall  lengthen  into  leafy  sprays; 
Boughs  where  the  thrush,  with  crimson  breast,. 
Shall  haunt  and  sing  and  hide  her  nest; 

We  plant,  upon  the  sunny  lea, 
A  shadow  for  the  noontide  hour, 
A  shelter  from  the  summer  shower 

When  we  plant  the  apple  tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple  tree? 
Sweets  for  a  hundred  flowery  springs, 
To  load  the  May  wind's  restless  wings, 
When,  from  the  orchard  row,  he  pours- 
Its  fragrance  through  our  open  doors; 

A  world  of  blossoms  for  the  bee, 
Flowers  for  the  sick  girl's  silent  room,. 
For  the  glad  infant  sprigs  of  bloom. 

We  plant  with  the  apple  tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple  tree? 
Fruits  that  shall  swell  in  sunny  June 
And  redden  in  the  August  noon, 
And  drop,  when,  gentle  airs  come  by. 
That  fan  the  blue  September  sky. 

While  children  come,  with  cries  of  glee. 
And  seek  them  where  the  fragrant  grass 
Betrays  their  bed  to  those  who  pass, — 

At  the  foot  of  the  apple  tree. 

And  when,  above  this  apple  tree. 
The  winter  stars  are  quivering  bright 
And  winds  go  howling  through  the  night. 
Girls,  whose  young  eyes  o'erlow  with  mirth^. 
Shall  peel  its  fruit  by  cottage  hearth, 

And  guests  in  prouder  homes  shall  see, 
Heaped  with  the  grape  of  Cithra's  vine 
And  golden  orange  of  the  lime. 

The  fruit  of  the  apple  tree. 

"Who  planted  this  old  apple  tree?" 
The  children  of  that  distant  day 
Thus  to  some  aged  man  shall  say; 
And,  gazing  on  its  mossy  stem,  ' 

The  gray-haired  man  shall  answer  them:— 

"A  poet  of  the  land  was  he,  ' 
Born  in  the  rude  but  good  old  times; 
'Tis  said  he  made  some  quaint  old  rhymes. 

On  planting  the  apple  tree." 
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THE  POET  OF  THE  TPvEES. 

It  is  pleasant  to  remember  on  Arbor  Day  that  Bryant,  our  oldest  American  poet 
and  the  father  of  our  American  literature,  is  especially  the  poet  of  trees.  He 
grew  up  among  the  solitary  hills  of  western  Massachusetts,  where  the  woods  were 
his  nursery  and  the  trees  his  earliest  comrades.  The  solemnity  of  the  forest  breathes 
through  all  his  verse,  and  he  had  always,  even  i-n  the  city,  a  grave,  rustic  air,  as 
of  a  man  who  heard  the  babbling  brooks  and  to  whom  the  trees  told  their  secrets. 

— Geo.  Wm.  Curtis. 

EXTPvACT  FROM  BRYANT'S  "FOREST  HYMN." 

Father,  Thy  hand 
Hath  reared  these  venerable  columns;  Thou 
Didst  weave  this  verdant  I'oof.     Thou  didst  look  down 
Upon  the  naked  earth,  and  forthwith  rose 
All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees.     They,  in  Thy  sun, 
Budded  and  shook  their  green  leaves  in  Thy  breeze, 
And  shot  toward  heaven.     The  century-living  crow 
Whose  birth  was  in  their  tops,  grew  old  and  died 
Among  their  branches,  till,  at  last,  they  stood, 
As  they  now  stand,  massy  and  tall  and  dark. 
Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshiper  to  hold 
Communion  with  his  Maker.     These  dim  vaults. 
These  winding  aisles,  of  human  pomp  or  pride 
Report  not.     No  fantastic  carvings  show 
The  boast  of  our  vain  race  to  change  the  form 
Of  Thy  fair  works.    But  Thou  art  here— Thou  fill'st 
The  solitude.     Thou  art  in  the  soft  winds 
That  run  along  the  summit  of  these  trees 
In  music;  Thou  art  in  the  cooler  breath 
That  from  the  inmost  darkness  of  the  place 
Comes,  scarcely  felt;  the  barky  trunks,  the  ground, 
The  fresh,  moist  ground,  are  all  instinct  with  Thee. 

Here  is  continual  worship.     Nature,  here, 
In  the  tranquillity  that  Thou  dost  love, 
Enjoys  Thy  presence.     Noiselessly  around, 
From  perch  to  perch,  the  solitary  bird 
Passes;  and  yon  clear  spring,  that  'midst  its  herbs, 
Wells  softly  forth  and,  wondering,  steeps  the  roots 
Of  half  the  mighty  forest,  tells  no  tale 
Of  all  the  good  it  does.     Thou  hast  not  left 
Thyself  without  a  witness,  in  these  shades 
Of  Thy  perfections.     Grandeur,  strength,  and  grace 
Are  here  to  speak  of  Thee.     This  mighty  oak — 
By  whose  immovable  stem  I  stand  and  seem 
Almost  annihilated — -not  a  prince 
In  all  that  proud  old  world  beyond  the  .deep. 
E'er  wore  his  crown  as  loftily  as  he 
Wears  the  green  coronal  of  leaves  with  which 
Thy  hand  has  graced  him.     Nestled  at  his  root 
Is  beauty  such  as  blooms  not  in  the  glare 
Of  the  broad  sun.     That  delicate  forest  flower. 
With  scented  breath  and  look  so  like  a  smile, 
(  .Seems,  as  it  issues  from  the  shapeless  mold, 

Aij  emanation  of  the  indwelling  Life, 
A  visible  token  of  the  upholding  Love, 
That  are  the  soul  of  this  wide  universe. 

****         ***** 

Be  it  ours  to  meditate 
In  these  calm  shades,  Thy  milder  majesty. 
And  to  the  beautiful  order  of  Thy  works 
Learn  to  conform  the  order  of  our  lives. 
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FOREST  TREES. 


Children  have  you  seen  the  budding 

Of  the  trees  in  valleys  low? 
Have  you  watched  it  creeping-,  creeping, 

Up  the  mountain,  soft  and  slow? 
Weaving  there  a  plush-like  mantle, 

Brownish,  grayish,  reddish  green, 
Changing,  changing — daily,  hourly, 

Till  it  smiles  in  emerald  sheen? 

Have  you  watched  the  shades  so  varied, 

From  the  graceful  little  white  birch. 
Faint  and  tender,  to  the  balsam's 

Evergreen,  so  dark  and  rich? 
Have  you  seen  the  qiJaint  mosaics, 

Gracing  all  the  mountain-sides, 
Where  they,  mingling',  intertwining. 

Sway  like  softest  mid-air  tides? 


Have  you  seen  the  autumn  frostings. 

Spread  in  all  the  leafage  bright, — 
Frostings  of  the  rarest  color. 

Red  and  yellow,  dark  and  light? 
Have  you  seen  the  glory  painted 

On  the  mountain,  valley,  hill. 
When  the  landscape,  all  illumined. 

Blazes  forth  his  taste  and  skill? 

Have  you  seen  the  foliage  dropping, 

Tender  cling,  as  loth  to  leave 
Mother-trees  that  taught  them  deftly 

All  their  warp  and  woof  to  weave? 
Have  you  seen  the  leafless  branches 

Tossing  wildly  'gainst  the  blue? 
Hdve  you  seen  the  soft  gray  beauty 

Of  their  wintry  garments"  hue? 


Have  you  thought  the  resurrection 

Seen  in  nature  year  by  year 
Is  a  symbol  of  our  rising 

In  a  higher,  holier  sphere? 
Children,  ye  are  buds  maturing; 

Make  your  autumn  rich  and  grand. 
That  your  winter  be  a  passage 

Through  the  gates  to  Glory-land. 

— Mother  2\uth's  Melodies. 


PRAYER  FOR   OUR   STATE. 
[Air:— "America."] 


God  bless  our  noble  State, 
And  make  her  doubly  great, 

In  progress  grand, 
Nor  fear  to  right  the  wrong, 
Protect  among  the  throng. 
The  weak  as  well  as  strong. 

By  her  command. 


Long  may  her  banner  bright, 
Wave  in  the  morning  light. 

And  all  her  laws. 
Approved  by  justice  stand,  — 
Her  sons  a  manly  band. 
Her  daughters  hand  in  hand, 

The  home  her  cause. 


THE   GRAND  OLD   TREES. 
[Tune:— There's  Music  in  the  Air.] 


We  love  the  grand  old  trees,  — 

With  the  oak,  their  royal  king. 
And  the  maple,  forest  queen, 

We  to  her  our  homage  bring. 
And  the  elm  with  stately  form, 
Long  withstanding  wind  and  storm, 
Pine,  low  whispering  to  the  breeze, 
O,  we  love  the  grand  old  trees! 


We  love  the  grand  old  trees, — • 

The  cedar  bright  above  the  snow, 
The  poplar  straight  and  tall, 

And  the  willow  weeping  low. 
Butternut,  and  walnut,  too, 
Hickory  so  staunch  and  true, 
Basswood  blooming  for  the  bees, 
O,  we  love  the  grand  old  trees! 


We  love  the  grand  old  trees, — 

The  tulip  branching  broad  and  higJi, 
The  beech  with  shining  robe. 

And  the  birch  so  sweet  and  shy. 
Aged  chestnuts,  fair  to  see. 
Holly  bright  with  Christmas  glee. 
Laurel  crown  for  victories. 

O,  we  love  the  grand  old  trees! 

— Journal  of  Education. 
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WHICH  SHALL  IT   BE? 

First  hoy —  Third  hoy — 

If  we  are  all  to  choose  and  say  .   Sweets  are  good  most  any  day, 

What  trees  we'd  like  to  plant  to-day,  But  as  for  trees,  I'm  bound  to  say. 

Seems  to  me  none  can  be  A  shag-bark  tall  is  best  of  all 

Half  so  good  as  a  Christmas  tree!  When  once  the  nuts  begin  to  fall; 

For  surely  even  a  baby  knows  And  so  a  hickory  tree  I'll  set. 

That's  where  the  nicest  candy  grows.  And  piles  of  fun  and  nuts  I'll  get. 

Candy"on  a  Christmas  tree,  Nuts  from  a  hickory  tree. 

That's  what  pleases  me!  That's  what  pleases  me! 

Second  hoy — •  Fourth  hoy — ■ 

Planted  out,  'twould  never  bear —  I  shall  plant  an  api^le  tree. 

But,  after  all,  why  should  we  care?  That's  the  best  of*^all  for  me; 

The  richest  thing  is  what  we  bring  And  each  kind  to  suit  my  mind, 

From  sugar  maples  in  the  spring;  On  this  one  with  grafts  I'll  bind. 

So  now  I'll  set  a  maple  here.  Ripe  or  green,  the  whole  year  through, 

For  feast  and  frolic  every  year.  Pie  or  dumpling,  bake  or  stew, 

Sugar  from  a  maple  tree.  Every  way  I  like  'em  best, 

That's  what  pleases  me!  And  I'll  treat  the  rest. 

—  Youths^  Companion. 


WHAT  WE  OWE  TREES. 

BY  ELEANOR   ROOT. 

(Sixth  and  seventh  grade  children  may  read  and  reproduce.) 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  much  we  owe  to  trees?     Let  us  see. 

You  have  learned  in  school  that  trees  purify  the  air  by  taking  out  of  it  gases  which 
are  hurtful  to  man,  and  also  that  they  purify  the  springs  of  water  at  their  roots; 
consequently,  you  understand  why  it  is  that  terrible  fevers  have  so  often  followed  the 
cutting  down  of  forests  in  a  new  country.  But  do  you  know,  too,  that  the  health- 
giving  quality  of  trees  is  only  one  of  their  many  virtues? 

Not  the  le&,st  of  these  is  the  prevention  of  floods,  and  the  droughts  which  follow 
floods.  You  will  wonder  how  this  is.  Now  you  know  if  you  hang  out  a  piece  of  wet 
cloth  in  the  sun  and  wind  it  will  become  quickly  dry.  The  water  in  it  has  evapor- 
ated. So  it  is  with  the  open  spaces  where  there  are  no  trees.  And  the  moisture, 
which  has  all  at  once  been  absorbed  by  the  air,  is  discharged  in  torrents  instead  of 
in  gentle  rains,  as  would  be  the  case  if  there  were  trees  and  and  it  was  absorbed 
gradually.  Here  again  comes  in  the  question  of  health,  for  floods  and  droughts  are 
as  hurtful  to  man  as  the  soil  which  suffers  from  them. 

A  way  in  which  trees  help  us  greatly,  which  is  not  often  thought  of,  is  by  prevent- 
ing so  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  as  there  would  otherwise  be.  Your  geogra- 
phies tell  you  how  the  ocean  equalizes  the  climate  of  places  upon  it.  It  is  upon  the 
same  principle  that  trees  modify  climate,  though  in  a  lesser  degree. 

Their  effect  upon  desert  land  should  be  spoken  of  as  well.  It  has  been  found  that, 
where  trees  have  been  planted  to  keep  off  the  winds  of  the  ocean  from  such  land,  in 
a  short  time  crops  could  be  raised.  This  is  because  the  winds  take  up  moisture  very 
quickly.  When  they  cease  to  blow,  therefore,  or  blow  less  hard,  the  rainfall  is 
increased.  Indeed,  it  has  been  thought  that  even  the  terrible  Sahara  desert  itself, 
might  be  made  fertile  by  planting  trees.  It  is  known  that  springs  of  water  in  the 
oases  disappear  if  the  trees  are  for  any  reason  destroyed,  and  also  that  new  springs 
appear  in  the  spots  where  they  have  been  made  to  grow. 

None,  perhaps,  can  appreciate  so  fully  their  loveliness  and  charm  as  those  who 
have  crossed  the  desert  plains  of  the  great  West.  How  the  passengers  on  the  over- 
land train  crowd  about  the  little  plats  of  grass  (carefully  guarded  by  iron  fences), 
where  trees  are  growing,  while  such  exclamations  as  "O,  don't  they  look  good?" 
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"^'How  it  rests  one  to  see  those  trees  I"  "I  never  appreciated  trees  before  I"  are 
heard  on  every  side. 

Now  of  their  use  as  homes  for  birds  and  animals: 

See  that  nest  on  the  top  bough?  Hear  those  robins  twittering  from  the  leafy 
sprays  above  our  heads,  while  from  bough  to  bough  dart  the  nimble  squirrels,  peer- 
ing at  us  with  sharp  eyes  as  much  as  to  say, — "O,  you  poor  people,  you  have  to  be 
shut  up  in  boards  and  bricks  and  roofings.  You  are  to  be  pitied  I  Don't  you  envy 
us,  and  wish  you  were  as  free  as  we?"  And  the  woodpecker  taps,  taps  away  on  the 
old  trunk  industriously  getting  his  dinner.  Ah,  these,  our  lesser  brothers  and 
sisters,  would  be  bereft  indeed  were  they  deprived  of  their  leafy  habitations  I 


A    FEW    SUGGESTIONS. 

On  Arbor  Day  some  thought  should  be  given  to  a  study  of  the  best  plans  for  beau- 
tifying school  grounds  and  adorning  school  buildings,  as  well  as' to  the  planting  of 
trees  and  the  proper  care  of  those  already  added.  If  the  tree  planting  is  attended  by 
some  ceremony,  and  the  tree  perhaps  named  to  commemorate  some  noted  hero  or  states- 
man, the  children  will  be  more  apt  to  take  personal  note  of  its  growth.  And  beyond 
question  our  boys  and  girls  should  be  more  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  abundant 
tree  growth  all  about  them. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  teacher  should  often  propound  such  queries  as  the  following: 

Is  bark  thicker  on  one  side  of  a  tree  than  another? 

How  many  distinct  layers  can  you  find  in  bark? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  different  layers? 

What  commercial  products  are  made  from  certain  barks? 

Are  there  any  barks  having  medicinal  value? 

How  many  purposes  has  birch  bark  served? 

Why  are  hemlock  and  oak  bark  used  in  tanning  leather? 

The  custom  in  some  schools  is  to  have  the  tree  planting  in  the  morning  and  the 
exercises  in  the  evening.  In  the  latter  case  it  makes  a  beautiful  closing-  scene  to  have 
the  "  Prayer  for  Our  State  "  given  by  little  girls  dressed  in  white.  An  impressive 
conclusion  to  the  tree  planting  is  the  singing  of  the  following  words  written  by  the 
author  of  America  and  sung  to  the  same  tune: — 


THE    PLANTING     SONG. 


S.    F.    SMITH. 


Joy  for  the  sturdy  trees 
Fanned  by  each  fragrant  breeze, 

Lovely  they  standi 
The  song  birds  o'er  them  thrill, 
They  shade  each  tinkling  rill, 
They  crown  each  swelling  hill. 

Lowly  or  grand. 

Plant  them  by  stream  and  way, 
Plant  where  the  children  play 

And  toilers  rest; 
In  every  verdant  vale, 
On  every  sunny  swale — 
Whether  to  grow  or  fail, 

God  knoweth  best. 


Select  the  strong,  the  fair. 
Plant  them  with  earnest  care, 

No  toil  is  vain. 
Plant  in  a  fitter  place, 
Where,  like  a  lovely  face, 
Set  in  some  sweeter  grace. 

Change  may  prove  gain. 

God  will  His  blessings  send, 
All  things  on  Him  depend. 

His  loving  care 
Clings  to  each  leaf  and  flower, 
Like  ivy  to  its  tower. 
His  presence  and  His  power 

Ard  everywhere. 
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^^  Let  the  National  Flag  float  over  every  school-kouse  in  the  country,  and  the  exercises  be 
such  as  shall  impress  upon  o^tr  youth  the  patriotic  duties  of  American  citizens.'" 

— Benjamin  Harrison. 

MEMORIAL  DAY. 

MAY   THIRTY. 

Reading — Let  Us  remember.  FIjAG  Exercise— By  the  Little  Ones. 

Recitation— We  keep  Memorial  Day.  Song— The  Banner  of  the  Union. 

Song  with  Flag  Salute— All  Hail.  "Old  Glory!"  Reading — Our  Loyal  Women. 

Reading — Benjamin  Harrison's    Tribute  to  "Old  Singing  by  ScHOOi^Long  wave  Our  Flag! 

Glory."  Recitation- Meaning  of  the  Colors. 

Recitation — Memorial  Day.  '  Reading— How  They  came  back  from  the  War. 

Song— Scatter  the  Flowers.  Address   by  Veteran— (Let   it    emphasize    the 
Recitation— What  can  Children  do?  lessons  the  day  commemorates.) 

Exercise    for   Four   Children— Emblems   of  Recitation- Mustered  Out. 

Decoration  Day.  Recitation — Cover  Them  Over. 

Oration— The  Soldiers  kept  in  Remembrance.  Closing  Song— America. 

Note— Let  the  words  of  our  National  Hymn  be  memorized  by  every  pupil.    It  would  be  well  if 
every  child  in  school  could  be  provided  with  a  small  flag  to  wave  at  proper  moments. 


TRIBUTE  TO  OLD  GLORY. 

Benjamin  Harrison. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  an  extended  tour  of  the  states,  and  nothing  so  im- 
pressed and  refreshed  me  as  the  universal  display  of  this  banner  of  beauty  and.  giory. 
It  waved  over  the  school-houses;  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  school  children.  As  we 
speeded  across  the  sandy  wastes,  at  some  solitary  place,  a  man,  a  woman,  a  child, 
would  come  to  the  door  and  wave  it  in  loyal  g-reeting.  Two  years  ago  I  saw  a  sight 
that  has  ever  been  present  in  my  memory: — 

As  we  were  going  out  of  the  harbor  of  Newport,  about  midnight  on  a  dark  night, 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  torpedo  station  had  prepared  for  us  a  beautiful  surprise. 
The  flag  at  the  depot  station  was  unseen  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  when  suddenly 
electric  search  lights  were  turned  on  it,  bathing  it  in  a  flood  of  light.  All  below  the 
flag  was  hidden  and  it  seemed  to  have  no  touch  with  earth,  but  to  hang  from  the 
battlements  of  heaven.  It  was  as  if  heaven  was  approving  the  human  liberty  and 
human  equality  typified  by  that  flag. 


WE  KEEP  MEMORIAL  DAY. 

KATE  BROWNLEE  SHERWOOD. 

When  the  May  has  culled  her  flowers  for  the  summer  waiting  long. 
And  the  breath  of  early  roses  woos  the  hedges  into  song. 
Comes  the  throb  of  martial  music  and  the  banners  in  the  street, 
And  the  marching  of  the  millions  bearing  garlands  fair  and  sweet — 
'Tis  the  Sabbath  of  the  Nation,  'tis  the  floral  feast  of  May  ! 
In  remembrance  of  our  heroes 
We  keep  Memorial  Day. 

They  are  sleeping  in  the  valleys,  they  are  sleeping  neath  the  sea, 
They  are  sleeping  by  the  thousands  till  the  royal  reveille; 
Let  us  know  them,  let  us  name  them,  let  us  honor  one  and  all. 
For  they  loved  us  and  they  saved  us,  springing  at  the  bugle  call ; 
Let  us  sound  the  song  and  cymbal,  wreathe  the  immortelles  and  bay. 
In  the  fervor  of  thanksgiving 
We  keep  Memorial  Day. 
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WITH   TENDERNESS   IN   OUR  HEARTS,    LET   US  REMEMBER. 

BY  MRS.   ELIZABETH  A.    TURNER,    NATIONAL  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  W.    R.    C. 

Spring,  with  her  sunshine  and  showers,  has  lifted  the  wintry  mantle  from  Mother 
Earth  and  bid  the  buds  and  blossoms  come  forth  in  all  their  fragrance  and  beauty  to 
fill  the  outstretched  hands  of  the  Union  veterans,  who,  with  their  sweet  spirit  of 
fraternity,  will  place  them  above  the  last  resting  places  of  their  comrades-in-arms 
that  sleep  in  the  City  of  Peace — whose  boundaries  extend  from  ocean  to  ocean,  from 
the  mountains  to  the  gulf.  With  tenderness  in  our  hearts  let  us  remember  those 
who  sleep  where  no  loving  hands  can  bear  them  a  garland  of  memory.  But  Avhethei" 
their  requiems  be  sung  by  the  restless  waves  of  the  ocean  or  by  the  sighing  winds 
through  the  Southern  pines,  they  are  all  on  God's  roll  call;  he  knows  them  all. 
He  covers  the  Southland  with  his  choicest  verdure,  and  plants  with  lavish  hand  the 
wild  flowers  among  its  grasses.  He  bids  the  song  birds  thrill  their  sweetest  notes  in 
out-of-the-way  places.  So,  throughout  the  year,  every  day  is  God's  Decoration  Day 
for  those  that  sleep  where  they  fell. 

We  should  signify  by  our  presence  at  the  Sunday  services  preceding  Memorial 
Day  that  whatever  is  of  interest  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  claims  our 
attention  and  respect. 

Let  us  stand  ready  with  willing  hearts  and  hands  to  render  the  comrades  every 
assistance  that  they  may  require  of  us  on  Memorial  Day — whether  it  be  to  weave  the 
laurel  and  the  pine  into  chaplets  for  our  heroes  dead  or  to  make  glad  the  day  for  our 
heroes  living — let  all  be  done  quietly  as  befits  a  day  hallowed  by  tender  associations. 

Remember  the  graves  of  the  nurses  that  may  be  in  your  midst— by  their  presence 
in  the  hospitals  they  gave  back  to  many  homes  the  sunshine  instead  of  the  shadow. 
Do  not  forget  those  that  will  no  longer  respond  to  our  greetings  in  our  own  halls, 
but  have  laid  down  to  rest  with  life's  burdens  for  a  pillow. 

Gather  the  children  together  to  be  present  or  to  take  part  in  the  services  of  the 
day.  It  will  be  to  them  an  exemplified  lesson  of  patriotism;  teach  them  the  day  is 
to  be  held  sacred  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  as  long  as  courage  and  liberty 
are  held  sacred  by  the  American  people. 


SCATTER    THE     FLOWERS. 

ADA  SIMPSON  SHERWOOD. 

[Air:— "Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground."] 
We  come  with  gifts  of  flowers  sweet 

For  each  dear  soldier's  grave; 
We'll  cover  the  mounds  where  they  gently  sleep, 

Those  bpys  so  true  and  brave. 

Clioyms: — 

Many  are  the  boys  who  are  sleeping  for  aye 

Under  the  sod  and  dew; 
Many  are  the  hearts  sending  love  today 

To  those  brave  boys  in  blue. 

Scatter  the  flowers,  scatter  the  flowers. 

Over  the  soldiers'  graves. 
Scatter  the  flowers,  scatter  the  flowers. 

Over  the  soldiers'  graves.  * 

We'll  honor  the  graves  of  our  soldiers  dead, 

Who  heard  their  country's  cry. 
Who  left  their  homes  and  fought  and  bled 

And  died  for  liberty. 

We'll  bring  them  today  the  violets  blue, 

And  roses  red  and  white. 
Those  colors  bright  they  bore  so  true, 

For  God  and  home  and  risfht. 
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THE   BANNER   OP  THE   UNION. 

[Air:    ''Marching  Through  Georgia/'] 

Bring  the  good  old  banner,  boys,  the  flag  our  fathers  bore, 
Let  it  float  across  the  land  and  shimmer  on  the  shore, 
Liberty  is  marching  on  to  many  conquests  more, 
Bearing  the  banner  of  the  Union. 

Chorus. — Hurrah!  hurrahl  we'll  bring  the  jubilee; 

Hurrah  I  hurrah!  the  flag  that  makes  us  free; 
So  we'll  sing  the  chorus  of  truth  and  liberty, 
Bearing'  the  banner  of  the  Union. 

How  the  nation  thundered  when  that  flag  was  menaced  long. 
How  the  boys  enlisted  and  the  girls  grew  bold  and  strong. 
How  the  hosts  of  victory  triumphant  swept  along. 
Bearing  the  banner  of  the  Union. 

Rally  'round  the  colors,  boys,  and  keep  them  at  the  fore, 
Take  your  stand  for  liberty  and  fight  her  battles  o'er, 
True  to  home  and  freedom,  ever  loyal  to  the  core, 
Bearing  the  banner  of  the  Union. 

,  Written  for  the  Acme  Haversack  by  Kate  Bbownlbe  Sherwood. 


THE  SOLDIERS  KEPT  IN  REMEMBRANCE. 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHBB. 

Ye  that  mourn,  let  gladness  mingle  with  your  tears.  It  loas  your  son,  but  now  he 
is  the  nation's.  He  made  your  household  bright:  now  his  example  inspires  a  thousand 
households.  Dear  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  is  now  brother  to  every  generous 
youth  in  the  land.  Before,  he  was  narrowed,  appropriated,  shut  up  to  you;  now 
he  is  augmented,  set  free,  given  to  all.  Before  he  was  yours;  he  is  ours.  He  has 
died  from  the  family  that  he  might  live  to  the  nation.  Not  one  name  shall  be  for- 
gotten or  neglected:  and  it  shall  by  and  by  be  confessed  of  our  modern  heroes,  as  it 
is  of  an  ancient  hero,  that  he  did  more  for  his  country  by  his  death  than  by  his  whole 
life. 

Neither  are  they  less  honored  who  shall  bear  through  life  the  marks  of  wounds 
and  sufi'erings.  Neither  epaulette  nor  badge  is  so  honorable  as  wounds  received  in 
a  good  cause.  Many  a  man  shall  envy  him  who  henceforth  limps.  So  strange  is  the 
transforming  power  of  patriotic  ardor,  that  men  shall  almost  covet  disfigurement. 
Crowds  will  give  way  to  hobbling  cri^iples.  and  uncover  in  the  presence  of  feebleness 
and  helplessness.  And  buoyant  children  shall  pause  in  their  noisy  games  and,  with 
loving  reverence,  honor  those  whose  hands  can  work  no  more  and  whose  feet  are  no 
longer  able  to  march  except  upon  that  journey  which  brings  good  men  to  honor  and 
immortality. 

Oh.  mother  of  lost  children!  -Sit  not  in  darkness,  nor  sorrow,  whom  a  nation 
honors.  Oh,  mourners  of  the  early  dead!  They  shall  live  again  and  live  forever. 
Your  sorrows  are  our  gladness.  The  nation  lives  because  you  gave  it  men  that  loved 
it  better  than  their  own  lives.  And  when  a  few  more  days  shall  have  cleared  the 
perils  from  arodnd  the  Nation's  brow,  and  she  shall  sit  in  unsullied  garments  of 
liberty,  with  justice  upon  her  forehead,  love  in  her  eyes,  and  truth  upon  her  lips, — 
she  shall  not  forget  those  whose  blood  gave  vital  currents  to  her  heart,  and  whose 
life,  given  to  her.  shall  live  with  her  life  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

Every  mountain  and  hill  shall  have  its  treasured  name,  every  river  shall  keep 
some  solemn  title,  every  valley  and  every  lake  shall  cherish  its  honored  register; 
and  till  the  mountains  are  worn  out  and  the  rivers  forget  to  flow,  till  the  clouds  are 
weary  of  replenishing  springs  and  the  springs  forget  to  gush  and  the  rills  to  sing, 
shall  their  names  be  kept  fresh  with  reverent  honors  which  are  inscribed  upon  the 
book  of  National  Remembrance. 
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WHAT     CAN     CHILDREN     DO? 

BY  LAUBA  F.    ARMITAGB. 

First  child — 

What  can  the  little  children  do, 
When  Decoration  Day  is  here, 
To  show  their  love  foi*  soldiers  brave 
Who,  fighting-  for  their  country,  gave 
The  life  that  was  to  them  so  dear? 

Second  child — 

We'll  bring  the  lovely  flowers  of  spring 
That  in  the  fields  and  gardens  grow, 
And  on  the  soldiers'  graves  today 
Our  garlands  we  will  gladly  lay, 
Our  loving  thoughts  of  them  to  show. 

Third  child — 

We'll  raise  aloft  the  "  stars  and  stripes  " 
On  this  Memorial  Day,  to  show 
We  honor  those  who  for  it  bled. 
Some  now  are  living,  many  dead, 
For  this  was  many  years  ago. 

Fouiih  child — 

We'll  sing  our  patriotic  songs; 

We'll  truly  sing  with  heart  and  voice. 

And  to  our  country  we'll  be  true. 

And  honor  our  "  red,  white,  and  blue," 

And  in  our  freedom  we'll  rejoice. 

— Journal  of  Education. 


A  FLAG  EXERCISE. 
(For  the  smallest  ones.) 

Holding  the  Flag: 

1st.     This  is  our  Flag,  and  may  it  wave 
Wide  over  land  and  sea! 
Though  others  love  a  different  flag, 
This  is  the  flag  for  me. 

Concert  Recitation: 

And  that's  the  flag  for  all  our  land. 
We  will  revere  no  other: 
And  he  who  loves  the  symbol  fair, 
Shall  be  to  us  a  brother. 

2d.      America's  the  land  we  love, 
Our  broad,  fair  land  so  free: 
And  schoolmates,  whereso'er  I  go. 
This  is  the  flag  for  me. 

(Repeat  concert  recitation.) 

3d.     These  glorious  stars  and  radiant  stripes, 
With  youthful  joy  I  see; 
May  no  rude  hand  its  beauty  mar! 
This  is  the  flag  for  me. 

(Repeat  concert  recitation.) 

— The  Intelligence. 

Note.— Provide  three  small  flags  lor  use  in  this  exercise  and  drill  on  waving  in  unison  during  the 
concert  recital. 
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MEMORIAL  DAY. 

We  deck  your  graves  with  flowers  today,  The  blessings  which  your  ardor  bought. 

O  comrades  brave  and  true  I  Breathe  in  the  balmy  May, 

In  token  of  the  love  we  bear.  And  hallow  with  a  chastened  glow 

Our  offerings  round  we  strew.  The  grandeur  of  the  day. 

Upon  your  country's  altar  dear,  The  halo  which  around  you  shines 
Your  lives  were  freely  paid —  Shall,  as  the  years  go  by. 

In  sacrifice  to  freedom's  cause,  Add  luster  to  the  deeds  which  in 
The  ransom  price  was  paid  I  Our  memories  fondly  lie. 

We  deck  your  graves  with  flowers  todav, 

O  comrades  brave  and  true! 
In  token  of  the  love  we  bear, 

Our  offeriiags  round  we  strew. 

— Henry  A.  Lavely. 


EMBLEMS     OF     DECORATION     DAY. 

BY   WILLIAM  WOODMAN. 

(Child  with  bunch  of  red  roses  recites.)  (Child  with  bunch  of  violets  recites.) 

With  slow  and  reverend  tread,  I  bring  the  violets  blue; 

I  bring  the  roses  red  They  say,  "  Be  true,  be  true. 

To  deck  the  soldier's  bed.  True  to  God  above  you. 

Emblem  of  blood  they  shed.  True  to  friends  that  love  you 

For  this  our  native  land.  And  to  thy  native  land." 

(Child  with  bunch  of  daisies  recites.]  (All  three  recite  together.) 

And  I,  white  daisies  bring  For  the  brave  and  the  true 

A  simple  offering.  We'll  twine  them  together. 

Emblems  of  holy  peace —  For  the  red,  white,  and  blue 

Oh,  may  its  reign  ne'er  cease  Are  united  forever. 
In  this  our  happy  land. 


ALL  HAIL  "OLD  GLORY!" 

PROF.    GEO.    W.    WAITE,   SUP'T  OF  SCHOOLS,   OBERLIN,   O. 

[Air:— "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean."] 

All  hail !  starry  flag  of  the  nation, 

The  boast  of  the  brave  and  the  free ; 
We  hail  thee  with  glad  acclamation. 

Our  hearts  and  our  hopes  are  with  thee. 
Yes,  peerless  on  land  and  the  ocean  ; 

Revered  by  the  loyal  and  true ; 
We  hail  thee  with  steadfast  devotion — 

Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue  ! 

Chorus: — 1|:  Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue  ! 
Our  Old  Glory  banner,  forever  ! 
Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue  ! 

In  days  when  the  war  cry  resounded, 

When  Liberty's  name  was  assailed, 
Thy  foes  were  full  often  confounded. 

Thy  cause,  glorious  banner  prevailed. 
The  century  past  chants  thy  praises, 

And  when  brightly  shall  dawn  every  new, 
Each  son  of  Columbia  raises 

Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White,  and- Blue  ! 
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Thy  prestige  shall  check  insurrection, 

Whoever  shall  lift  up  the  hand  ; 
Thy  name  shall  give  ample  protection, 

The  length  and  the' breadth  of  the  land. 
The  bonds  that  enslave  shall  be  broken, 

Wherever  thy  folds  are  in  view, 
Proud  flag  !  thou  art  Liberty's  token — 

Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue  I 

Thy  fame  shall  grow  bright  with  the  ages, 

While  cycles  of  years  roll  along, 
To  cheer  when  humanity  wages 

Its  conflicts  with  manifold  wrong. 
Our  children  shall  cherish  thy  story, 

Their  children  thy  praises  renew. 
Till  nations  unborn  share  thy  glory — 

Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue  I 

If  e'er  to  the  ordeal  of  battle, 

Pair  Freedom  shall  issue  her  call, 
'Mid  cannon  and  musketry's  rattle, 

No  star  from  thy  azure  shall  fall. 
Shall  freemen  desert  thee?     No  never  ! 

We  pledge  here  our  fealty  anew, 
The  star-spangled  Banner  forever — 

Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue  I 


LONG     WAVE     OUR    FLAG. 

BY  COMRADE  E.    W.   FOSTEB.      WRITTEN   FOB   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  BOSTON. 

[Air:    "Old  Folks  at  Home."] 

Come,  let  us  join  in  glad  hosanna, 

Earnest  and  clear; 
Greeting  with  songs  our  lovely  banner. 

Pride  of  our  country  dear. 
Praise  to  the  brave  who,  nobly  daring 

On  land  and  sea, 
Gave  their  heroic  lives  in  sharing 

All  for  the  flag  of  the  free. 

Chorus: — See  aloft  its  colors  gleaming, 
Bright  as  morning  dew! 
Far  up  the  heights  of  glory  streaming — 
Long  wave  the  Red,  White,  and  Bluel 

Hail  we  the  sign  and  sacred  token 

Our  fathers  gave 
That  faith  in  freedom  is  not  broken 

Long  as  the  flag  shall  wave. 
Then  guard  with  life  their  trust  confiding; 

Hold  it  secure! 
Never  our  love  for  it  be  hiding, — 

Only  the  brave  shall  endure! 

If  hate  or  envy  come  designing 

Our  flag  to  mar, — • 
With  loyal  hearts  and  arms  combining, 

They  shall  not  hurt  one  star! 
Thus,  while  we  heed  with  true  devotion 

Our  flag's  command. 
So  will  it  wave  from  peak  to  ocean, 

Proud  of  its  own  native  land. 
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MEANING    OF     THE  COLORS. 


(From  Shedd's  Special  Day  Exercises.) 

First  pupil — 

Red,  from  the  leaves  of  the  autumn  woods, 
On  our  frost-kissed  northern  hills; 
Red,  to  show  that  patriot  blood 
Is  beating  now  in  a  hurrying  flood 
In  the  hearts  of  American  men. 

Second  pupil — 

White,  from  the  fields  of  stainless  drift. 
On  our  wide,  western  plains; 
White,  to  show  that,  as  pure  as  snow,- 
We  believe  the  Christ-light  yet  shall  glow 
In  the  souls  of  American  men. 

Third  pupil — 

Blue,  from  the  arch  of  the  winter  sky. 
O'er  our  fatherland  outspread; 
Blue  to  show  that  as  wide  as  heaven. 
Shall  justice  to  all  mankind  be  given, 
At  the  hands  of  American  men. 

All  together— 

Red,  White,  and  Blue,  and  the  light  of  stars, 
Through  our  holy  colors  shine; 
Love,  Truth,  and  Justice,  virtues  three. 
That  shall  bloom  in  the  land  of  liberty, 
In  the  homes  of  American  men. 


HOW  THEY  CAME  BACK  FROM  THE  WAR. 

T.    DEWITT  TALMAGE. 

1  never  realized  what  this  country  was  and  is,  as  on  the  day  when  I  first  saw  some 
•of  these  gentlemen  of  the  army  and  navy.  It  was  when,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  our 
armies  came  back  and  marched  in  review  before  the  President's  stand  at  Washing- 
ton. I  do  not  care  whether  a  man  was  a  republican  or  a  democrat,  a  Northern  man 
or  a  Southern  man,  if  he  had  any  emotion  of  nature  he  could  not  look  upon  it  with- 
out weeping.  God  knew  that  the  day  was  stupendous,  and  he  cleared  the  heavens  of 
cloud  and  mist  and  chill,  and  sprung  the  blue  sky  as  a  triumphal  arch  for  the  return- 
ing warrioi's  to  pass  under.  From  Arlington  Heights  the  spring  foliage  shook  out  its 
welcome  as  the  hosts  came  over  the  hills,  and  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Potomac 
tossed  their  gold  to  the  feet  of  the  battalions  as  they  came  to  the  Long  Bridge  and 
in  an  almost  interminable  line  passed  over.  The  Cajoitol  never  seemed  so  majestic  as 
that  morning,  snowy  white,  looking  down  upon  the  tides  of  men  that  came  surging 
down,  billow  after  billow.  Passing  in  silence,  yet  I  heard  in  every  step  the  thunder 
of  conflicts  through  which  they  had  waded,  and  seemed  to  see  dripping  from  their 
smoke-blackened  flags  the  blood  of  our  country's  martyrs.  For  the  best  part  of  two 
days  we  stood  and  watched  the  filing  on  of  what  seemed  endless  battalions,  brigade 
after  brigade,  division  after  division,  host  after  host,  rank  beyond  rank;  ever  mov- 
ing, ever  passing;  marching— tramp,  tramp,  tramp — thousands  after  thousands, 
battery  front,  arms  shouldered,  columns  solid,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  wheel  to  wheel, 
-charger  to  charger,  nostril  to  nostril. 

Commanders  on  horses  whose  manes  were  entwined  with  roses  and  necks  enchained 
with  garlands,  fractious  at  the  shouts  that  ran  along  the  line,  increasing  from  the 
clapping  of  children  clothed  in  white  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  to  the 
tumultuous  vociferation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  enraptured  multitudes,  crying 
Huzza  !  Huzza  I   Gleaming  muskets,  thundering  parks  of  artillery,  rumbling  pontoon 
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wagons,  ambulances  from  whose  wheels  seemed  to  sound  out  the  groans  of  the- 
crushed  and  the  dying  that  they  had  carried.  These  men  came  from  balmy  Minne- 
sota, those  from  Illinois  prairies.  These  were  often  hummed  to  sleep  by  the  pines  of 
Oregon,  those  were  New  England  lumbermen.  Those  came  out  of  the  coal-shafts  of 
Pennsylvania.  Side  by  side,  in  one  great  cause,  consecrated  through  fire  and  storm 
and  darkness,  brothers  in  peril  on  the  way  home  from  Chancellorsville,  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  and  Fredericksburg,  in  lines  that  seemed  infinite  they  passed  on. 

We  gazed  and  wept  and  wondered,  lifting  up  our  heads  to  see  if  the  end  had  come; 
but  no  !  looking  fi*om  one  end  of  that  long  avenue  to  the  other,  we  saw  them  yet  in 
solid  column,  battery  front,  host  beyond  host,  wheel  to  wheel,  charger  to  charger, 
nostril  to  nostril,  coming  as  it  were  from  under  the  Capitol.  Forward  !  Forward  ! 
Their  bayonets  caught  in  the  sun,  glimmered  and  flashed  and  blazed,  till  they  seemed, 
like  one  long  river  of  silver,  ever  and  anon  changed  into  a  river  of  fire.  No  end  to 
the  procession,  no  rest  for  the  eyes.  We  turned  our  heads  from  the  scene,  unable 
longer  to  look.  We  felt  disposed  to  stop  our  ears,  but  still  we  heard  it,  marching, 
marching — tramp,  tramp,  tramp  !  But  hush — uncover  every  head  I  Here  they  pass,, 
the  remnant  of  ten  men  of  a  full  regiment.  Silence  !  Widowhood  and  orphanage 
look  on,  and  wring  their  hands.  But  wheel  into  line;  all  ye  people  !  North,  South, 
East,  West — all  decades,  all  centuries,  all  milleniums.  Forward,  the  whole  line  I 
Huzza !  Huzza  I 


OUR  LOYAL  WOMEN. 

PBOB".    LONG. 

There  were  silent  factors  in  that  war — heroes  whose  fame  it  is  not  the  custom  to- 
sing—  soldiers  outside  the  ranks  who  never  bore  arms  and  yet  bore  all  the  burdens 
of  war,  soldiers  as  much  beloved  by  those  in  front,  and  more  than  the  commander- 
in-chief  himself,  and  whose  sympathy  and  courage  and  work  in  the  war  was  a  strong 
support  and  aifi  in  its  successful  issue — I  allude  to  our  loyal  women.  God  only  knows 
what  they  suffered  and  did  it  how  nobly ! 

When  the  time  of  parting  came,  who  can  measure  the  anguish  of  that  last  good- 
by?  Who  can  estimate  the  courage  of  the  wife  who  held  bravely  back  the  feelings 
of  grief  as  her  trembling  lips  spoke  to  her  loved  companion  her  last  words  of  cheer, 
and  held  aloft  the  babe  to  wave  farewell— perhaps  eternal,  as  he  turned  on  the  hill- 
top to  take  one  more  look — perhaps  his  last. 

When  the  husbands  and  fathers  and  brothers  were  away  in  danger,  down  in  the 
camp  in  wood  and  swamp  and  field,  she,  with  a  power  of  body  and  mind  unthought 
of,  raised  the  crops  and  cared  for  the  family,  laboring  under  the  constant  dread  lest 
the  next  mail  that  came  from  the  lines  would  tell  of  the  death  of  her  loved  one. 
Their  letters  from  home,  full  of  tenderness,  of  love  and  cheer,  nerved  the  arm  and 
fired  the  heart  to  noble  deeds.  The  sister  that  did  the  part  of  brothers,  the  wife 
that  did  the  double  duty  of  provider  and  protector,  the  "girl  you  left  behind  you," 
whose  white  hands  were  nightly  folded  in  prayer  to  the  God  of  Battle  for  your  safety 
and  return,  the  mother  who  willingly,  yet  sadly,  gave  the  boys  on  whom  she  looked 
with  pride, — must  be  counted  among  our  heroes  and  receive  our  homage. 

I  have  heard  men  speak  with  pride  of  the  Spartan  mother  who  sent  forth  her  son 
saying, — "  Come  back  with  your  shield  or  upon  it,"  and  who  rejoiced  when  her  son 
fell  in  battle;  but  I  point  with  higher  pride  to  the  noble  American  mother  who  shed 
tears  as  she  bade  her  boy  good-bye,  and  who.  all  excited  and  pale,  looked  over  the 
lists  of  killed  and  wounded  after  each  battle  and,  finding  hei*  son's  name  there,  sank 
despairing  to  the  floor.  But  women's  work  was  not  wholly  at  home.  What  soldier 
will  forget  the  sanitary  commission  and  Christian  commission,  of  which  the  best 
eulogy  is  simply  to  name.  What  soldier  will  forget  that  the  old  grandmothers  and 
the  girls  sat  up  all  night  to  knit  socks,  and  make  shirts  and  mittens,  and  send  them 
by  carloads  down  to  the  boys  in  blue  on  Southern  battle-fields,  with  a  voiceless  prayer 
and  fervent  "God  bless  you  "  in  every  one. 

What  power  can  conquer  the  nation  where  every  man  and  boy,  and  every  womaa 
and  girl  will  throw  themselves  between  their  flag  and  its  enemy!  Let  the  future 
come  with  its  responsibility  and  its  trial.  With  such  men  to  fight  our  battles  and 
build  up  national  strength,  and  such  women  to  support  and  build  up  home  and  its. 
childhood,  who  or  what  can  overthrow  us,  if  we  but  hold  to  the  Union? 
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MUSTERED  OUT. 


BY  HENRY   W.  LONGFELLOW. 

"A  soldier  of  the  Union  mustered  out," 
Is  the  inscription  of  an  unknown  grave 
At  Newport  News,  beside  the  salt  sea  wave, 
Nameless  and  dateless ;  sentinel  or  scout 
Shot  down  in  skirmish  or  disastrous  rout 
Of  battle,  when  the  loud  artillery  drave 
Its  iron  wedges  through  the  ranks  of  brave 
And  doomed  battalions,  storming  the  redoubt. 
Thou  unknown  hero  sleeping  by  the  sea 
In  thy  forgotten  grave — with  secret  shame 
I  feel  my  pulses  beat,  my  forehead  burn, 
When  I  remember  thou  hast  given  for  me 
All  that  thou  hast,  thy  life,  thy  very  name. 
And  I  can  give  thee  nothing  in  return! 


COVER  THEM   OVER. 


WILL  CABLETON. 

Cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers; 
Deck  them  with  garlands,  those  brothers  of  ours; 
Lying  so  silent,  by  night  and  by  day, 
Sleeping  the  years  of  their  manhood  away; 
Years  they  had  marked  for  the  joys  of  the  brave, 
Y^ears  they  must  waste  in  the  sloth  of  the  grave. 
All  the  bright  laurels  that  promised  to  bloom 
Fell  to  the  earth  when  they  went  to  the  tomb. 
Give  them  the  meed  they  have  won  in  the  past; 
Give  them  the  honors  their  merits  forecast; 
Give  them  the  chaplets  they  won  in  the  strife; 
Give  them  the  laurels  they  lost  with  their  life. 
Cover  them  over — yes,  cover  them  over — 
Parent  and  husband  and  brother  and  lover; 
Crown  in  your  heart  these  dead  heroes  of  ours, 
And  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers  I 

Covei'  the  faces  that  motionless  lie. 
Shut  from  the  blue  of  the  glorious  sky; 
Faces  once  lighted  with  smiles  of  the  gay — 
Faces  now  marred  by  the  frown  of  decay; 
Eyes  that  beamed  friendship  and  love  to  your  own, 
Lips  that  sweet  thoughts  of  affection  made  known, 
Brows  you  have  soothed  in  the  day  of  distress, 
Cheeks  you  have  flushed  by  the  tender  caress; 
Faces  that  brightened  at  war's  stirring  cry. 
Faces  that  streamed  when  they  bade  you  good-by; 
Faces  that  glowed  in  the  battle's  red  flame, 
Paling  for  naught  till  the  Death  Angel  came. 
Cover  them  over — yes,  cover  them  over — 
Parent  and  husband  and  brother  and  lover; 
Kiss  in  your  hearts  these  dead  heroes  of  ours, 
And  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 
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Cover  the  hands  that  are  resting,  half-tired, 
Crossed  on  the  bosom  or  low  by  the  side; 
Hands  to  you,  mother,  in  infancy  thrown; 
Hands  that  you,  father,  close  hid  in  your  own; 
Hands  where  you,  sister,  when  ti'ied  and  dismayed, 
Hung  for  protection  and  counsel  and  aid; 
Hands  that  you,  brother,  for  faithfulness  knew; 
Hands  that  you,  wife,  wrung  in  bitter  adieu. 
Bravely  the  cross  of  their  country  they  bore, 
Words  of  devotion  they  wrote  with  their  gore; 
Grandly  they  grasped  for  a  garland  of  light, 
Catching  the  mantle  of  death-darkened  night. 
Cover  them  over — yes,  cover  them  over — 
Parent  and  husband  and  brother  and  lover; 
Clasp  in  your  hearts  these  dead  heroes  of  ours, 
And  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 

Cover  the  feet  that,  all  weary  and  torn. 

Thither  by  comrades  were  tenderly  borne; 

Feet  that  have  trodden,  through  love-lighted  ways, 

Near  to  your  own  in  the  old  happy  days; 

Feet  that  have  pressed,  in  life's  opening  morn, 

Roses  of  pleasure  and  Death's  poisoned  thorn. 

Swiftly  they  rushed  to  the  help  of  the  right. 

Firmly  they  stood  in  the  shock  of  the  fight; 

Ne'er  shall  the  enemy's  hurrying  tramp 

Summon  them  forth  from  their  death-guarded  camp, 

Ne'er  till  Eternity's  bugle  shall  sound. 

Will  they  come  out  from  their  couch  in  the  ground. 

Cover  them  over— yes,  cover  them  over — 

Parent  and  husband  and  brother  and  lover; 

Rough  were  the  paths  of  those  heroes  of  ours — 

Now  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 

Cover  the  hearts  that  have  beaten  so  high , 
Beaten  with  hopes  that  were  born  but  to  die; 
Hearts  that  have  burned  in  the  heat  of  the  fray, 
Hearts  that  have  yearned  for  the  homes  far  away, 
Hearts  that  beat  high  in  the  charge's  loud  tramp, 
Hearts  that  low  fell  in  the  prison's  foul  damp. 
Once  they  were  swelling  with  courage  and  will, 
Now  they  are  lying  all  pulseless  and  still; 
Once  they  were  glowing  with  friendship  and  love. 
Now  their  great  souls  have  gone  soaring  above; 
Bravely  their  blood  to  the  nation  they  gave. 
Then  in  their  bosom  they  found  them  a  grave. 
■Cover  them  over — yes,  cover  them  over — 
Parent  and  husband  and  brother  and  lover; 
Press  to  your  hearts  these  dead  heroes  of  ours, 
And  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 

One  there  is  sleeping  in  yonder  low  tomb. 
Worthy  the  brightest  of  flow 'rets  that  bloom. 
Weakness  of  womanhood's  life  was  her  part. 
Tenderly  strung  was  her  generous  heart. 
Bravely  she  stood  by  the  sufl'erer's  side. 
Checking  the  pain  and  the  life-bearing  tide; 
Fighting  the  swift-sweeping  phantom  of  Death, 
Easing  the  dying  man's  fluttering  breath; 
Then,  when  the  strife  that  had  nerved  her  was  o'er, 
Calmly  she  went  to  where  wars  are  no  more. 
Voices  have  blessed  her,  now  silent  and  dumb; 
Voices  will  bless  her  in  long  years  to  come. 
Cover  her  over — yes,  cover  her  over  — 
Blessings,  like  angels,  around  her  shall  hover; 
Cherish  the  name  of  that  sister  of  ours. 
And  cover  her  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 
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Cover  the  thousands  who  sleep  far  away — 
Sleep  where  their  friends  cannot  find  them  today; 
They  who  in  mountain  and  hill-side  and  dell 
Rest  where  they  wearied  and  lie  where  they  fell. 
Softly  the  grass  blade  creeps  "round  their  repose. 
Sweetly  above  them  the  wild  flow 'ret  blows; 
Zephyrs  of  freedom  fly  gently  o'erhead, 
Whispering  names  for  the  patriot  dead. 
So  in  our  minds  we  will  name  them  once  more> 
So  in  our  hearts  we  will  cover  them  o'er; 
Roses  and  lilies  and  violets  blue, 
Bloom  in  our  souls  for  the  brave  and  the  true. 
Cover  them  ovei* — yes,  cover  them  over — • 
Parent  and  husband  and  brother  and  lover; 
Think  of  those  far-away  heroes  of  ours. 
And  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  .flowers. 

When  the  long  years  have  crept  slowly  away, 
E'en  to  the  dawn  of  Earih's  funeral  day; 
When,  at  the  Archangel's  trumpet  and  tread, 
Rise  up  the  faces  and  forms  of  the  dead; 
When  the  great  world  its  last  judgment  awaits, 
When  the  blue  sky  shall  swing  open  its  gates. 
And  our  long  columns  march  silently  through, 
Past  the  Great  Captain,  for  final  review, — 
Then  for  the  blood  that  has  flown  for  the  right, 
Crowns  shall  be  given,  untarnished  and  bright. 
Then  the  glad  ear  of  each  war-martyred  son 
Proudly  shall  hear  the  good  judgment,  "  well  done. 
Blessings  for  garlands  shall  cover  them  over — 
Parent  and  husband  and  brother  and  lover; 
God  will  reward  those  dead  heroes  of  ours. 
And  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 


PATRIOTIC  TRAINING  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

(From  the  Department ) 

All  business  should  be  suspended  and  the  day  devoted  to  commemorating  the 
memory  of  the  union  soldiers  living  and  dead.  Let  the  citizens  turn  out  and  make 
the  day  one  long  to  be  remembered  as  a  day  of  patriotic  education. 

Let  not  the  sacredness  and  solemnity  of  the  occasion  be  marred  by  games  and  other 
sports,  but  let  us  all  consecrate  ourselves  anew  at  a  common  shrine  of  patriotism. 
We  believe  with  James  W.  Patterson  that  "If  all  our  youth,  springing  from  what- 
ever nationality,  could  be  brought  to  know  and  reflect  upon  the  origin,  history,  and 
nature  of  our  political  institutions,  and  were  early  made  to  realize  their  cost  in 
treasure  and  blood  and  the  unspeakable  benefits  they  have  conferred  upon  the 
American  people,  we  should  have  unity  and  strength  of  public  spirit,  and  the 
sensibility  to  the  common  reputation  and  interests  that  would  be  stronger  than 
the  pride  of  dominion  and  a  surer  defense  than  armies  and  navies." 


Let  the  rising  generation  be  inspired  with  an  ardent  love  for  their 

country,     an      unquenchable     thirst    for     liberty,    and     a 

profound    reverence    for  the  Constitution   and   the 

Union.    Let  the  American  youth  never  forget 

that  they  possess  a  noble  inheritance, 

bought  by  the  toils  and  sufl'er- 

ings     and    blood    of 

their  ancestors. 

— Story  ^ 
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Keep  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  the   rising   generation  a  reverence  for   tJie  ^Stars    and' 
Stripes'— the  only  Flag.  —Gen.  John  Palrner. 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  FLAG. 

By   courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goff,    authors   of    "The   United   States   and   Her 
Neighbors."    (From  School  Education,  1895.) 
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A  day.  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty  is  worth  a  loliole  eternity  of  bondage. —  Webster. 


OUR    NATION'S    BIRTHDAY. 


FOURTH     OF    JULY. 

PROGRAM. 

Song— The  Flag  of  Seventy-six.  Address— By  some  School  Officer  or  Patron. 

Reading— The  Declaration  of  Independence.  Song — The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
Class  Exercise— The  Poets'  Praise  of  Freedom.      Recitation— The  Revolutionary  Rising. 

Song— The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill.  Song — Rally  Round  the  Flag. 

Recitation — Grandfather's  Fourth.  Recitation — Warren's  Address. 

Singing  by  School — Centennial  Hymn.  Recitation — America. 

}{ECiTATioN— Independence  Bell.  Reading — How  "America"  came  to  be  written. 

Singing  by  ScHooi^America. 

The  schools  should  teach  patriotism.  Independence  Day  should  be  celebrated  by 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress  its  lessons  indelibly  upon  the  minds  of  future 
citizens;  it  should  be  celebrated  during-  the  school  year,  for  children  can  thus  be 
taught  its  value.  I  trust  every  school  in  our  great  State  will  so  celebrate  this 
day. — Jason  E.  Hammond. 

a  "  Patriotism  is  one  of  the  positive  lessons  to  be  taught  in  every  school.  Every  thing- 
learned  should  be  flavored  with  a  genuine  love  of  country.  Every  glorious  fact  in 
the  nation's  history  should  be  emphasized  and  lovingly  dwelt  upon.  The  names  of 
her  illustrious  citizens  should  be  treasured  in  the  memory.  Every  child  should  feel 
as  though  he  is  entitled  to  a  share,  not  only  in  the  blessings  conferred  by  a  free 
government,  but  also  in  the  rich  memories  and  glorious  achievements  of  his  country." 


THE  FLAG  OF  'SEVENTY-SIX. 


[Air:  The  Red,  White,  and  Blue.] 

Wake  the  song  to  the  nation's  defenders, 

The  years  of  prosperity  glow; 
The  natal  day  welcome  that  renders 

The  love  that  to  valor  we  owe; 
Wake  the  song  where  our  fathei's,  undaunted, 

Proclaimed,  when  the  nation  was  new, 
That  their  ensign  for  liberty  jilanted 

Should  be  to  the  Right  ever  true. 

To  the  Right,  to  the  Right  ever  true, 
To  the  Right,  to  the  Right  ever  true. 
The  ensign  for  liberty  planted, 
Should  be  to  the  Right  ever  true. 

When  the  Red  Cross  of  England  contended 

With  the  Lilies  of  France,  in  their  might. 
Our  fathers  arose  and  defended 

For  freedom,  the  cause  of  the  Right; 
Then  dared  they  the  sceptre  to  sever; 

For  the  Right,  the  far,  forest  ways  they  trod. 
And  templed  the  fair  hills,  wherever 

Their  faces  were  lifted  to  God. 
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Again  at  this  altar  that  binds  us, 

The  faith  of  the  past  we'll  renew, — 
Two  hundred  years  fading  behind  us, 

A  thousand  years  rising  to  view. 
And  as  long  as  the  fair  constellations 

Shall  lighten  the  heavens  with  gold, 
Shall  the  banner  of  right  be  the  Nation's 

And  ever  for  right  be  unrolled. 


SWORD  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

WILLIAM  ROSS  WALLACE. 

He  lay  upon  his  dying  bed, 

His  eyes  were  growing  dim, 
When  with  a  feeble  voice  he  called 

His  weeping  son  to  him. 
"Weep  not.  my  boy,"  the  veteran  said, 
"  I  bow  to  heaven's  high  will. 
But  quickly  from  yon  antlers  bring 

The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill." 

The  sword  was  brought;  the  soldier's  eyes 

Lit  with  a  sudden  flame. 
And  as  he  grasped  the  ancient  blade. 

He  murmured  Warren's  name, 
Then  said  :  "  My  boy,  I  leave  you  gold. 

But  what  is  better  still, 
I  leave  you,  mark  me,  mark  me  now. 

The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill. 

*'  'Twas  on  that  dread  immortal  day 

We  dared  the  British  band, 
A  captain  raised  this  sword  on  me, 

I  tore  it  from  his  hand. 
And  as  the  awful  battle  raged, 

It  lighted  freedom's  will ; 
For,  boy,  the  God  of  freedom  blessed 

The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill. 

^'O  keep  the  sword,  and  should  the  foe 

Again  invade  our  land. 
My  soul  will  shout  from  heaven  to  see 

It  flame  in  your  right  hand ; 
For  'twill  be  double  sacrilege 

If  where  sunk  tyrant — ill 
Power  dare  to  strike  Man's  rights  won  by 

The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill. 

^'O  keep  the  sword ;  you  know  what's  in 

The  handle's  hollow  there  : 
It  shrines,  will  always  shrine,  that  lock 

Of  Washington's  own  hair. 
The  terror  of  oppression's  here  : 

Despots  !  your  own  graves  fill. 
O'er  Vernon's  gift  God's  seal  is  on 

The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill." 

"O  keep  the  sword  " — his  accents  broke  ; 

A  smile,  and  he  was  dead — 
But  his  wrinkled  hands  still  grasped  the  blade 

Upon  that  dying  bed. 
The  son  remains,  the  sword  remains. 

Its  glory  growing  still. 
And  fifty  millions  bless  the  sire 

And  sword  of  Bunker  Hill. 
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THE     POETS'     PRAISE     OF    FREEDOM. 

When  Freedom  on  her  natal  day 

Within  her  war-rocked  cradle  lay, 

An  iron  race  around  her  stood, 

Baptized  her  infant  born  in  blood; 

And  through  the  storm  which  round  her  swept 

Their  constant  ward  and  watching  kept. 

—  Whittier. 

Thy  spirit.  Independence,  let  me  share; 

Lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye, 
Thy  steps  I  follow  with  my  bosom  bare. 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky. 

-^Smollett. 

Freedom  has  a  thousand  charms  to  show, 
That  slaves,  howe'er  contented,  never  know. 

— Ccncper. 

The  torch  of  freedom  God  has  lit 
Burns  upward  for  the  Infinite, 
And  through  all  hindrances  it  will 
And  must  and  shall  burn  upward  still, 

— Gerald  Massey^ 

The  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  given, 
And  life  itself  the  inferior  gift  of  heaven. 

— Dryden. 

Freedom's  battle  once  begun 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. 

— Byron. 

Since  first  I  heard  our  north  wind  blow, 
Since  first  I  saw  Atlantic  throw 
On  our  fierce  rocks  his  thunderous  snow, 
I  loved  thee,  Freedom. 

— Lowell. 

Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree, 
A  crust  of  bread,  and  liberty  I 

— Pope. 

My  angel — his  name  is  Freedom — 

Choose  him  to  be  your  king; 
He  shall  cut  pathways  east  and  west, 

And  'tend  you  with  his  wing. 

— E'inerson. 

Is  true  freedom  but  to  break 
Fetters  for  our  own  dear  sake. 
And,  with  leathern  hearts,  forget 
That  we  owe  mankind  a  debt? 
No  I — true  freedom  is  to  shai'e 
All  the  chains  our  bi'other  wear, 
And  with  heart  and  hand  to  be 
Earnest  to  make  others  free  I 

— Lowell. 

(Note— This  should  be  arrenged  as  a  class  exercise,  each  pupil  who  takes  part  naming  the  author 
from  whom  he  quotes.) 
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GRANDFATHER'S  FOURTH. 

H.    C.   BUNNER. 

Grandfather  Watts  used  to  tell  us  boys 

That  a  Fourth  wa'n't  a  Fourth  without  any  noise. 

He  would  say,  with  a  thump  of  his  hickory  stick, 

That  it  made  an  American  right  down  sick 

To  see  his  sons  on  the  Nation's  day 

Sit  round  in  a  sort  of  a  listless  way. 

With  no  oration  and  no  train-band, 

No  fire-work  show  and  no  root-beer  stand, 

While  his  grandsons,  before  they  were  out  of  bibs, 

Were  ashamed — Great  Scottll— to  fire  off  squibs. 

And  so  each  Independence  morn 
Grandfather  Watts  took  hi§  powder  horn. 
And  the  flint-lock  shotgun  his  father  had 
When  he  fought  under  Schuyler,  a  country  lad. 
And  Grandfather  Watts  would  start  and  tramp 
Ten  miles  to  the  woods  at  Beaver  Camp; 
For  Grandfather  Watts  used  to  say — and  scowl — 
That  a  decent  chipmunk  or  woodchuck  or  owl 
Was  better  company,  friendly  or  shy, 
Than  folks  who  didn't  keep  Fourth  of  July. 
And  so  he  would  pull  his  hat  down  on  his  brow. 
And  march  to  the  woods,  sou'east  by  sou'. 

But  once — ah  I  long,  long  years  ag'o. 

For  grandfather's  gone  where  good  men  go  — 

One  hot,  hot  Fourth,  by  ways  of  our  own, 

Such  short-cuts  as  boys  have  always  known, 

We  hurried  and  followed  the  dear  old  man 

Beyond  where  the  wilderness  began. 

To  the  deep,  black  woods  at  the  foot  of  the  Hump, 

And  there  was  a  clearing  and  a  stump — 

A  stump  in  the  hearth  of  a  great  wide  wood; 
And  there  on  that  stump  our  grandfather  stood, 
Talking  and  shouting  out  there  in  the  sun, 
And  firing  that  funny  old  flint-lock  gun 
Once  in  a  minute,  his  head  all  bare, 
Having  his  Fourth  of  July  out  there — 
The  Fourth  of  July  he  used  to  know 
Back  in  eighteen-and-twenty  or  so. 

First,  with  his  face  to  the  heaven's  blue, 
He  read  the  "  Declaration"  through; 
And  then,  with  gestures  to  left  and  right. 
He  made  an  oration  erudite. 
Full  of  words  six  syllables  long; 
And  then  our  grandfather  broke  into  song. 
And  scaring  the  squirrels  in  the  trees. 
Gave  "  Hail  Columbia  "  to  the  breeze. 

And  I  tell  you,  the  old  man  never  heard 
When  we  joined  in  the  chorus,  word  for  word! 
But  he  sang  out  strong  to  the  bright,  blue  sky, 
And  if  voices  joined  in  his  Fourth  of  July, 
He  heard  them  as  echoes  from  days  gone  by. 

And  when  he  had  done,  we  all  slipped  back, 

As  still  we  came,  on  our  twisting  track  ; 

While  words  more  clear  than  flint-lock  shots 

Rang  in  our  ears. 

And  Grandfather  Watts? 

He  shouldered  the  gun  his  father  bore, 

-And  marched  off  .home,  nor'west  by  nor'. 
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INDEPENDENCE  BELL. 

Thei'e  was  tumult  in  the  city, 

In  the  quaint  old  Quaker  town, 
And  the  streets  were  rife  with  people 

Pacing  restless  up  and  down, — 
People  gathering  at  corners. 

Where  they  whispered  each  to  each, 
And  the  sweat  stood  on  their  temples 

With  the  earnestness  of  speech. 

"  Will  they  do  it?"     "  Dare  they  do  it?" 

"Who  is  speaking?"     "  What's  the  news?" 
"  What  of  Adams?"     "  What  of  Sherman?" 

"  Oh,  God  grant  they  won't  refuse  !" 
"  Make  some  way  ther^  I"     "  Let  nie  nearer  !" 

"I  am  stifling!"     "  Stifle  then  ! 

When  a  nation's  life's  at  hazzard, 
We've  no  time  to  think  of  menP^ 

So  they  beat  against  the  portal. 

Man  and  woman,  maid  and  child  ; 
And  the  July  sun  in  heaven 

On  the  scene  looked  down  and  smiled  ; 
The  same  sun  that  saw  the  Spartan 

Shed  his  patriot  blood  in  vain, 
Now  beheld  the  soul  of  freedom, 

All  unconquered,  rise  again. 

See  !  See  I   The  dense  crowd  quivers 

Through  all  its  lengthy  line. 
As  the  boy  beside  the  portal 

Looks  forth  to  give  the  sign  ! 
With  his  little  hands  uplifted, 

Breezes  dallying  with  his  hair, 
Hark  I  with  deep,  clear  intonation. 

Breaks  his  young  voice  on  the  air. 

Hushed  the  people's  swelling  murmur, 

List  the  boy's  exultant  cry  ! 
"  Ring  !"  he  shouts,  "ring  !  grandpa. 

Ring!  oh,  RING  for  LIBERTY!" 
Quickly  at  the  given  signal 

The  old  bell-man  lifts  his  hand. 
Forth  he  sends  the  good  news,  making 

Iron  music  through  the  land. 

How  they  shouted  !    What  rejoicing  ! 

How  the  old  bell  shook  the  air. 
Till  the  clang  of  freedom  ruffled 

The  calmly  gliding  Delaware  ! 
How  the  bonfires  and  the  torches 

Lighted  up  the  night's  repose, 
And  from  the  flames,  like  fabled  Phoenix, 

Our  glorious  liberty  arose  ! 

That  Old  State  House  bell  is  silent. 

Hushed  is  now  its  clamorous  tongue ; 
But  the  spirit  it  awakened, 

Still  is  living — ever  young  ; 
And  when  we  greet  the  smiling  sunlight, 

On  the  Fourth  of  each  July, 
We  will  ne'er  forget  the  bell-man 

Who,  betwixt  the  earth  and  sky. 
Rung  out  loudly,  "  Independence  !" 

Which,  please  God,  shall  never  die! 

— Anon. 
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THE  REVOLUTIONARY  RISING. 

THOS.   BUCHANAN   READ. 

Out  of  the  north  the  wild  news  came, 

Far  flashing  on  its  wings  of  flame, 

Swift  as  the  boreal  light  which  flies 

At  midnight  through  the  startled  skies— 
And  there  was  tumult  in  the  air: 

The  fife's  shrill  note,  the  drum's  loud  beat, 
And  through  the  wide  land  everywhere 

The  answering  tread  of  hurrying  feet; 
While  the  first  oath  of  freedom's  gun 
Came  on  the  blast  from  Lexington, 
And  Concord  roused,  no  longer  tame, 
Forgot  her  old  baptismal  name. 
Made  bare  her  patriot  arm  of  power. 
And  swelled  the  discord  of  the  hour. 

Within  its  shade  of  elm  and  oak 

The  church  of  Berkeley  Manor  stood. 

There  Sunday  found  the  rural  folk, 

And  some  esteemed  of  gentle  blood. 

In  vain  their  feet  with  loitering  tread 

Passed  midst  the  graves  where  rank  is  naught, 
All  could  not  read  the  lessons  taught 

In  that  republic  of  the  dead. 

How  sweet  the  hour  of  Sabbath  talk. 

The  vale  with  peace  and  sunshine  full, 

Where  all  the  happy  people  walk. 

Decked  in  their  homespun  flax  and  wool; 

Where  youth's  gay  hats  with  blossoms  bloom, 
And  every  maid  with  simple  art. 
Wears  on  her  breast,  like  her  own  heart, 

A  bud  whose  depths  are  all  perfume; 
While  every  garment's  gentle  stir 
Is  breathing  rose  and  lavender. 

The  pastor  came;  his  snowy  locks 

Hallowed  his  brow  with  thought  and  care; 

And  calmly,  as  shepherds  lead  their  flocks. 
He  led  into  the  house  of  prayer. 

Then  soon  he  rose:  the  prayer  was  strong; 

The  Psalm  was  warrior  David's  song; 

The  text,  a  few  short  words  of  might — 

"The  Lord  of  hosts  shall  arm  the  right!  " 

He  spoke  of  wrongs  too  long  endured, 

Of  sacred  rights  to  be  secured. 

Then  from  his  patriot  tongue  of  flame 
The  startling  words  for  Freedom  came. 
The  stirring  sentences  he  spake 
Compelled  the  heart  to  glow  or  quake; 
And,  rising  on  the  theme's  broad  wing. 
And  grasping  in  his  nervous  hand 
The  imaginary  battle-brand. 
In  face  of  death  he  dared  to  fling 
Defiance  to  a  tyrant  king. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  his  frame,  renewed 
In  eloquence  of  attitude. 
Rose,  as  it  seemed,  a  shoulder  higher. 
Then  swept  his  kindling  glance  of  fire 
From  startled  pew  to  breathless  choir; 
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When  suddenly  his  mantle  wide 
His  hands  impatiently  flung  aside, 
And,  lol  he  met  their  wondering  eyes 
Complete  in  all  a  warrior's  guise. 

A  moment  there  was  awful  pause  — 

When  Berkeley  cried,  "Cease,  traitorl  ceasel 

God's  temple  is  the  house  of  peace!  " 

The  other  shouted,  "  Nay,  not  so, 
When  God  is  with  our  righteous  cause; 
His  holiest  places  then  are  ours, 
His  temples  are  our  forts  and  towers 

That  frown  upon  the  tyrant  foe; 
In  this  the  dawn  of  freedom's  day, 
There  is  a  time  to  fight  and  pray!  " 

And  now  before  the  open  door — 

The  warrior  priest  had  ordered  so  — 
The  enlisting  ti^umpefs  sudden  roar 
Rang  through  the  chapel  o'er  and  o'er. 
Its  long  reverberating  blow. 

So  loud  and  clear,  it  seemed  the  ear 
Of  dusty  death  must  wake  and  hear. 
And  there  the  startling  drum  and  fife 
Fired  the  living  with  fiercer  life: 
While  overhead,  with  wild  increase. 
Forgetting  its  ancient  toil  of  peace, 

The  great  bell  swung  as  ne'er  before. 
It  seemed  as  it  would  never  cease; 
And  every  word  its  order  flung 
From  off  its  jubilant  iron  tongue, 

Was,  War!    War!  WAR! 

^'  Who  dares  "—this  was  the  patriot's  cry, 
As  striding  from  the  desk  he  came — 

"  Come  out  with  me,  in  Freedom's  name 
For  her  to  live,  for  her  to  die?  " 
A  hundred  hands  flung  up  reply, 
♦  A  hundred  voices  answered,  "I." 


WARREN'S   ADDRESS. 

JOHN  PIERPONT. 

Stand!  the  ground's  your  own,  my  braves!    Fear  ye  foes  who  kill  for  hire, 

Will  ye  give  it  up  to  slaves,  Will  ye  to  your  homes  retire? 

Will  ye  look  for  greener  graves,  Look  behind  you!  they're  afire, 
I     jHope  ye  mercy  still?  And,  before  you,  see 

What's  the  mercy  despots  feel?  Who  have  done  it!    From  the  vale 

Hear  it  in  that  battle  peal.  On  they  come,  and  will  ye  quail? 

Read  it  on  yon  bristling  steel.  Leaden  rain  and  iron  hail 
Ask  it,  ye  who  will!  Let  their  welcome  be! 

In  the  God  of  battles  trust!  ' 

Die  we  may — and  die  we  must ; 
But  oh,  where  can  dust  to  dust 

Be  consigned  so  well, 
As  where  heaven  its  dews  shall  shed 
On  the  martyred  patriot's  bed. 
And  the  rocks  shall  raise  their  head 

Of  his  deeds  to  tell! 
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AMERICA. 

JOHN  EARNEST  M'CANN. 

America!     Mine! 

Ay,  comrades,  and  thine. 
Thy  very  name  ripples  with  music,  and  rolls 
Like  the  oceans  that  surge  'twixt  the  mystical  poles. 

Land  of  great  Boone, 

Of  Marion,  Wayne; 
Of  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Washington,  Blaine; 
Of  thousands  that  lived  and  died  all  too  soon, 
Who  beat  out  broad  paths  for  new  feet  to  tread. 
From  the  time  when  the  first  white  man  met  the  first  red, 
Down  to  Crockett's  and  Bowie's, — they  of  the  band 
Who  for  liberty  died  by  the  old  Rio  Grande  I 
The  Alamo  forget  not,  nor  for  what  that  band  died, 
While  reason  sits  throned  in  its  glorious  pride. 
And  worship  our  Kearneys,  our  Grants,  and  the  brave 
Who  enriched  the  old  earth  the  old  Union  to  save! 

My  dear  native  land! 

I  lift  my  right  hand, 
With  my  left  on  my  heart  and  my  eyes  to  the  skies 

And  my  soul  on  my  tongue. 
While  I  list  to  the  breezes  that,  mayhap,  have  sung 
Round  the  world  since  the  dawn  of  creation  tore  the  veil  of  the 
long  night  apart, — 

My  very  heart  cries: 
To  be  born  in  thee,  be  of  thee,  breathe  thy  sweet  air, 
To  die  in  thee,  rest  in  thee,  under  the  glare 
Of  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  and  the  folds 
Of  the  stars  and  the  bars  of  thy  banner,  which  holds 
Over  all  that  which  monarchs  despise — • 
Liberty,  brotherhood,  union,  and  all; 

Here  on  the  sod. 

Under  night's  pall, 

I  cry  out  "Thank  God!" 

America!     Mine! 

Ay,  any  man's — thine! 
Thine  from  the  jungle,  from  Africa's  plain. 
From  the  knout,  from  the  chain; 
From  the  land  where  the  mothers  of  conscripts'  tears  flow 

Like  the  rain, 
When  the  flesh  of  their  flesh  and  the  bone  of  their  bone  march 

away  to  fight,  wound,  and  be  slain; 
From  the  fair  land  of  Austria,  Italy,  Spain; 

From  Erin,  whose  woe 
Fills  the  hearts  of  republics  with  horror  and  pain. 

This  land  of  the  free  is  for  thee! 
Live  in  it,  work  in,  love  in,  weep  in  it, 
Laugh  in  it,  sing  in  it,  die  in  it,  sleep  in  it! 

For  it's  free  and  for  thee  and  for  me; 
The  fairest 
And  rarest 

That  ever  man  trod, 

The  sweetest  and  dearest 

'Twixt  the  sky  and  the  sod; 
And  it's  mine, 
And  it's  thine, 
Thank  God! 
(From  Old  Glory  Speaker,— H.  R.  Pattengill,  Publisher.) 
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HOW  "AMERICA"  CAME  TO  BE  WRITTEN. 

(From  the  autobiography  of  S.  F.  Smith.) 

The  hymn  "America"  was  the  fruit  of  examining  a  number  of  music  books  and 
songs  for  German  public  schools,  placed  in  my  hand  by  Lowell  Mason,  Esq. 

Falling  in  with  the  tune  of  one  of  them,  now  called  "America,"  and  being  pleased 
with  its  simple  and  easy  movement,  I  glanced  at  the  German  words  and,  seeing  that 
they  were  patriotic,  instantly  felt  the  impulse  to  write  a  patriotic  hymn  of  my  own 
to  the  same  tune.  Seizing  a  scrap  of  waste  paper,  I  put  upon  it  within  half  an  hour 
the  verses  substantially  the  same  as  they  stand  today. 

I  did  not  propose  to  write  a  national  hymn.  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  done  so. 
The  whole  matter  passed  out  of  my  mind.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  I  sent  to  Mr. 
Mason  some  translations  and  other  poems;  this  must  havp  chanced  to  be  among  them. 
This  occurred  in  February,  1832.  To  my  surprise  I  found  later  that  he  had  incor- 
porated it  into  the  programme  for  the  celebration  of  the  4th  of  July,  1832,  in  Park 
Street  Church,  Boston.  I  have  since  heard  it  sung  in  many  languages,  more  than 
half-way  round  the  world,  the  latest  translation  of  it  which  I  have  seen  being  into 
the  Hebrew.  When  it  was  composed,  I  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  necessary 
relation  between  love  of  God  and  love  of  country;  and  I  rejoice  if  the  expression  ot 
my  own  sentiments  and  convictions  still  finds  an  answering  chord  in  the  hearts  of  my 
countrymen. 


STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER. 


FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY. 

O,  say,  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early  light. 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming ; 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  thro'  the  perilous  fight, 

O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so  gallantly  streaming ; 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 
Gave  proof  thro'  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there ; — 
O,  say,  does  that  Star  Spangled  Banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 

On  the  shore  dimly  seen  thro'  the  mists  of  the  deep. 

Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering  steep, 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam 
In  full  glory  reflected,  now  shines  on  the  stream ; 
'Tis  the  Star  Spangled  Banner, — O,  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ! 

And  where  is  that  band  that  so  vauntingly  swore 

That  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusion, 
A  home  and  a  country  shall  leave  us  no  more? 

Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footstep's  pollution. 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the  terror  of  fight  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave  ; 
And  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  in  triumph  doth  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

O,  thus  be  it  ever,  when  Freedom  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  home  and  the  war's  desolation ; 
Blest  with  vict'ry  and  peace,  may  the  heaven-rescued  land 

Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation  I 
And  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just. 
And  this  be  our  motto,  "  In  God  is  our  trust !" 
And  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 
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CENTENNIAL   HYMN. 


JOHN  G.    WHITTIBB. 

Our  father's  God!  from  out  whose  hand. 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand, 
We  meet  today,  united,  free,  > 

And  loyal  to  our  land  and  thee. 
To  thank  thee  for  the  era  done, 
And  trust  thee  for  the  opening  one. 

Here,  where  of  old,  by  thy  design. 
The  fathers  spake  that  word  of  thine, 
Whose  echo  is  the  glad  refrain 
Of  rended  bolts  and  falling  chain, — 
To  grace  our  festal  time,  from  all 
The  zones  of  earth  our  guests  we  call. 

Be  with  us  while  the  New  World  greets 
The  Old  World  thronging  all  its  streets, 
Unveiling  all  the  triumphs  won 
By  art  or  toil  beneath  the  sun; 
And  unto  common  good  ordain 
The  rivalship  of  hand  and  brain. 

Thou  who  hast  here  in  concord  furled 
The  war-flags  of  a  gathered  world. 
Beneath  our  western  skies  fulfill 
The  Orient's  mission  of  good  will;. 
And  freighted  with  love's  golden  fleece, 
Send  back  the  Argonauts  of  peace. 

For  art  and  labor  met  in  truce, 
For  beauty  made  the  bride  of  use, 
We  thank  thee,  while  withal  we  crave 
The  austere  virtues  strong  to  save; 
The  honor,  proof  to  place  or  gold. 
The  manhood, never  bought  or  sold, 

O!  make  thou  us  through  centuries  long, 
In  peace  secure,  in  justice  strong; 
Around  our  gift  of  freedom  draw 
The  safeguards  of  thy  righteous  law; 
And,  cast  in  some  diviner  mold. 
Let  the  new  cycle  shame  the  old  I 

Note.— The  music  for  this  is  found  in  Riverside ^Songj Book.' 
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LABOR    DAY. 


SEPTEMBER  FIVE. 


•Two  Little  Hands. 


Opening  Song — Help  It  On. 
Recitation— Tribute  to  Genius  and  Labor. 
Concert  Exercise  for 

THE   Little    Ones.       f 
Reading — The  Moral  Dignity  of  Labor. 
Song— Make  Hay  while  the  Sun  Shines. 
Recitation — Working  and  Shirking. 
Reading — Labor. 
Recitation— Ho!  Bonny  Boy. 
Song— This  World  Is  What  We  Make  It.  (School 
join  In  chorus.) 

(All  the  songs  except  the  last  are  in  the  "Song  Knapsack,"  and  it  wUl  lend  interest  to  the  pro- 
gram to  have  the  school  join  in  singing  most  of  them.) 


Recitation— True  Nobility. 

Recitation— The  VUlage  Blacksmith. 

Oration— Free  Labor. 

Recitation— The  Working  Man's  Song. 

Song — Work  For  the  Night  Is  Coming. 

Exercise  For  Two  Little  Girls— The  Scissors. 

Recitation— Toil's  Grandeur. 

Reading — The  Toilers. 

Closing  Song — Work  and  Reward. 


FREE    LABOR. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


Our  Government  was  not  established  that  one  man  might  do  with  himself  as  he 
pleases,  and  with  another  man  too.  I  say  that,  whereas  God  Almighty  has  given 
every  man  one  mouth  to  be  fed,  and  one  pair  of  hands  adapted  to  furnish  food  for 
that  mouth,  if  anything  can  be  proved  to  be  the  will  of  Heaven,  it  is  proved  by  this 
fact,  that  that  mouth  is  to  be  fed  by  those  hands,  without  being  interfered  with  by 
any  other  man  who  has  also  his  mouth  to  feed  and  his  hands  to  labor  with.  I  hold, 
if  the  Almighty  had  ever  made  a  set  of  men  that  should  do  all  the  eating  and  none 
of  the  work,  he  would  have  made  them  with  mouths  only  and  no  hands;  and  if  he 
had  ever  made  another  class  that  he  intended  should  do  all  the  work  and  none  of  the 
eating,  he  would  have  made  them  without  mouths  and  with  all  hands. 


WORKING  MAN'S   SONG. 


CHAS.   MACKAY. 


"Who  lacks  for  bread  of  daily  work 
And  his  appointed  task  would  shirk, 
Commits  a  folly  and  a  crime; 

A  soulless  slave — 

A  partly  knave — 
A  clog  upon  the  wheels  of  Time. 
TVith  work  to  do  and  stores  of  health, 
The  man's  unworthy  to  be  free 

Who  will  not  give, 

That  he  may  live. 
His  daily  toil  for  daily  fee. 

No;  Jet  us  work  I    We  only  ask 
Heward  proportioned  to  our  task; 
'We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  great; 

No  feud  with  rank — 

With  mill  or  bank — 
No  envy  of  a  lord's  estate. 
If  we  can  earn  sufficient  store 
To  satisfy  our  need, 

And  can  retain, 

For  age  and  pain, 
A  fraction,  we  are  rich  indeed. 


No  dread  of  toil  have  we  or  ours; 

We  know  our  worth,  our  weight,  our  powers. 

The  more  we  work,  the  more  we  win; 

Success  to  Trade  I 

Success  to  Spade, 
And  to  the  corn  that's  coming  in; 
And  joy  to  him  who,  o'er  his  task, 
Remembers  toil  is  nature's  plan; 

Who  working  thinks, 

And  never  sinks 
His  independence  as  a  man. 

Who  only  asks  for  humble  wealth. 
Enough  for  competence  and  health, 
And  leisure  when  his  work  is  done, 

To  read  his  book 

By  chimney  nook, 
Or  stroll  at  setting  sun; 
Who  toils,  as  every  man  should  toil. 
For  fair  reward,  erect  and  free; 

These  are  the  men — 

The  best  of  men — 
These  are  the  men  we  mean  to  he. 
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THE   SCISSORS. 

LAURA  E.    RICHARDS. 

(Recitation  for  little  girls,  holding  scissors  that  "snip"  at  the  proper  time.) 


We're  a  jolly  pair  of  twins, 

And  we  always  work  together. 
We  are  always  bright  and  sharp, 

However  dull  the  weather. 
Whenever  little  Maidie 

Takes  her  work-box  in  her  lap. 
We  are  always  up  and  ready 

With  our  "Snip,  snip,  snap  !" 


We  cut  the  pretty  patches 

To  piece  the  pretty  quilt ; 
Each  square  the  next  one  matches, 

Their  posies  never  wilt ; 
We  trim  the  edges  neatly. 

With  never  a  mishap. 
And  what  music  sounds  so  sweetly 

As  our  "  Snip,  snip,  snap  !" 


We  cut  the  dolly's  mantle; 

We  shape  the  dolly's  dress. 
Oh,  half  the  clever  things  we  do 

You'd  never,  never  guess  I 
For  food  or  sleep  or  playtime 

We  do  not  care  a  rap. 
But  are  ready  night  and  daytime. 

With  our  "  Snip,  snip,  snap  I" 

Snip,  snip,  snap, 

Snip,  snip,  snap, 

We  are  always  up  and  ready 

With  our  "Snip,  snip,  snap  I" 


TRUE  NOBILITY. 


CHARLES    SWAIN. 


What  is  noble?    To  inherit 

Wealth,  estate,  and  proud  degree? 
There  must  be  some  other  merit 

Higher  yet  than  these  for  me. 
Something  greater  far  must  enter 

Into  life's  majestic  span. 
Fitted  to  create  and  center 

True  nobility  in  man. 

What  is  noble?     'Tis  the  finer 

Portion  of  our  mind  and  heart. 
Linked  to  something  still  diviner 

Than  mere  language  can  impart; 
Ever  prompting,  ever  seeing 

Some  improvement  yet  to  plan; 
To  uplift  our  fellow-being. 

And,  like  man,  to  feel  tor  man. 

What  is  noble?    Is  the  saber 

Nobler  than  the  humble  spade? 
There's  a  dignity  in  labor. 

Truer  than  e'er  pomp  arrayed! 
He  who  seek's  the  mind's  improvement, 

Aids  the  world  in  aiding  mind; 
Every  great  commanding  movement 

Serves  not  one,  but  all  mankind. 


O'er  the  forge's  heat  and  ashes, 

O'er  the  engine's  iron  head. 
Where  the  rapid  shuttle  flashes. 

And  the  spindle  whirls  its  thread. 
There  is  labor  lowly  tending 

Each  requirement  of  the  hour; 
There  is  genius  still  extending 

Science  and  its  world  of  power. 

Mid  the  dust  and  speed  and  clamor 

Of  the  loom-shed  and  the  mill; 
Midst  the  clink  of  wheel  and  hammer, 

Great  results  are  growing  still. 
Though,  too  oft,  by  Fashion's  creatures, 

Work  and  workers  may  be  bJamed, 
Commerce  need  not  hide  its  features, 

Industry  is  not  ashamed. 

What  is  noble?    That  which  places 

Truth  in  its  enfranchised  will; 
Leaving  steps  like  angel  traces. 

That  mankind  may  follow  still. 
E'en  though  Scorn's  malignant  glances 

Prove  him  poorest  of  his  clan, 
He's  the  noble  who  advances 

Freedom  and  the  cause  of  man! 
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TWO  LITTLE  HANDS. 
(To  be  recited  with  appropriate  gestures.) 

Two  little  hands  so  soft  and  white, 
This  is  the  left  and  this  is  the  right. 

Five  little  fingers  standing  on  each, 
So  I  can  hold  a  plum  or  a  peach. 

When  I  get  as  big  as  you. 

Lots  of  things  these  hands  can  do. 

—From  Moderator. 


HO!    BONNY   BOY. 


WALTER  M.    HAZBLTINE. 


Ho  I  bonny 'boy,  with  cheek  of  brown, 

In  the  river  wading. 
What  the  dreams  within  your  head, 

Slowly,  slowly  fading? 
Vacation's  nearly  gone,  you  say. 

With  school-time  growing  nearer. 
And  every  moment  of  the  day 

Is  growing  sweetly  dearer. 

Slowly  summer  steals  away, 

Vacation  joys  are  fading, 
While  every  moment  is  so  dear, 

In  the  river  wading. 
Turtle  sleeping  on  a  log. 

Sand-peep  where  the  beach  is; 
Cherries  growing  in  the  sun, 

Where  the  cat-bird  screeches. 


But  the  river,  bonny  boy. 

Is  not  always  sleeping; 
There  is  work  for  it  and  you. 

There  is  joy  and  weeping. 
Time  in  summer  for  your  fun, 

Time  to  work  in  winter. 
For  the  race  is  always  won. 

By  the  fleetest  sprinter. 

Ho!  curly-head,  this  lesson  learn, — 

The  world  is  only  seeming 
To  the  boy  who  idly  stands 

And  wastes  the  day  in  dreaming. 
There's  a  work  for  you  somewhere, 

And  a  way  to  follow; 
There's  a  joy  for  every  care, 

A  hill  for  every  hollow. 


THE    MORAL    DIGNITY    OF    LABOR. 


STEPHEN  H.   TYNG. 

Human  talent,  industry,  wisdom,  and  skill,  under  the  favoring  blessing  of  Heaven, 
must  now  go  forth  to  sow  and  to  gather  in  the  harvest  of  the  earth.  We  are  teach- 
ing lessons  of  political  economy  which  the  world  has  never  heard  before.  It  is  a 
noble  dispensation  for  our  country.  Other  nations  may  see  us,  but  not  with  the 
vines  or  olives  of  Italy  or  France,  nor  with  the  oranges  and  grapes  of  Spain  or  Por- 
tugal, nor  even  the  rich  and  glowing  verdure  and  teeming  harvests  of  England  and 
the  lowland  of  Scotland. 

The  magnificence  of  their  time-honored  architecture  we  have  not  attained.  And 
yet  there  are  intelligence,  prosperity,  dignity,  independence,  and  self-respect  mark- 
ing the  laboring  classes  of  our  population,  which  lifts  us  far  above  all  envy  of  the 
grandeur  and  glory  of  Eui'opean  display.  They  see  that  we  have  a  people,  flourish- 
ing and  prosperous  beyond  comparison 

It  is  the  province  of  America  to  build,  not  palaces,  but  men;  to  exalt,  not  titled 
stations,  but  general  humanity;  to  elevate,  not  the  few,  but  the  many;  and  to  make 
herself  known,  not  so  much  in  individuals  as  in  herself,  spreading  to  the  highest 
possible  level  (but  striving  to  keep  it  level  still),  universal  education,  prosperity,  and 
honor. 

The  great  element  of  this  whole  plan  of  effort  and  instruction,  is  the  moral  rela- 
tive dignity  of  labor;  an  element  which  we  are  to  exalt,  in  public  estimation,  in  the 
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highest  possible  degree,  and  transmit  to  our  families  and  to  posterity,  as  the  true 
greatness  of  the  country  and  the  world. 

We  are  to  look  at  this  enlarging  elevation  of  the  working  classes  of  men — a  fact 
which  may  be  considered  the  main  index  of  our  age — not  as  a  difficulty  to  be  limited, 
but  as  an  attainment  in  which  we  greatly  rejoice.  And,  if  our  heraldry  is  in  the 
hammer  and  the  ax  and  the  awl  and  the  needle,  we  are  to  feel  it  a  higher  honor  than 
if,  in  their  place,  we  could  have  dragons  and  helmets  and  cross-bones  and  skulls. 

Our  country's  greatness  is  to  be  the  result,  not  of  foreign  war,  but  of  domestic 
peace;  not  of  the  plunder  of  the  weak,  but  of  the  fair  and  even  principles  of  just 
commerce,  a  thriving  agriculture,  a  beautiful  and  industrious  art.  Let  us  glory  in 
everything  that  indicates  this  fact,  as  an  index  also  of  our  desire  for  renown.  This 
great  lesson — honor  to  the  working  classes,  in  the  proportion  of  their  industry  and 
merit — the  world  will  yet  completely  learn. 

And  when  the  great,  exalting,  leveling  system  of  Christianity  gains  its  universal 
reign,  mountains  will  be  brought  down  and  valleys  will  be  filled;  a  highway  shall  be 
made  for  human  prosperity  and  peace — for  the  elevation  and  dignity  and  security  of 
man — over  which  no  oppressor's  foot  shall  pass;  the  poorest  of  the  sons  of  Adam  shall 
dwell  unmolested  and  fearless  beneath  its  own  vine  and  fig-tree;  the  united  families 
of  earth  shall  all  compete  to  acquire  and  encourage  the  arts  of  peace;  nation  shall 
not  rise  up  against  nation,  and  rnen  shall  learn  war  no  more. 


TRIBUTE   TO   GENIUS   AND   LABOR. 

BPES  SARGENT. 

The  camp  has  had  its  day  of  song; 

The  sword,  the  bayonet,  the  plume. 
Have  crowded  out  of  rhyme  too  long 

The  plow,  the  anvil,  and  the  loom. 
O,  not  upon  our  tented  fields 

Are  freedom's  heroes  bred  alone. 
The  training  of  the  workshop  yields 

More  heroes  true  than  war  has  known! 

Who  drives  the  bolt,  who  shapes  the  steel, 

May,  with  the  heart  as  valiant  smite, 
As  he  who  sees  a  foeman  reel 

In  blood  before  his  blow  of  mightl 
The  skill  that  conquers  space  and  time. 

That  graces  life,  that  lightens  toil. 
May  spring  from  courage  more  sublime 

Than  that  which  makes  a  realm  its  spoil. 

Let  Labor,  then,  look  up  and  see 

His  craft  no  path  of  honor  lacks; 
The  soldier's  rifle  yet  shall  be 

Less  honored  than  the  woodman's  ax. 
Let  art  his  own  appointment  prize. 

Nor  deem  that  gold  or  outward  hight 
Can  compensate  the  worth  that  lies 

In  tastes  that  breed  their  own  delight. 

And  may  the  time  draw  nearer  still. 

When  men  this  sacred  truth  shall  heed, 
That,  from  the  thought  and  from  the  will, 

Must  all  that  raises  man  proceed. 
Though  pride  should  hold  our  calling  low. 

For  us  shall  duty  make  it  good; 
And  we  from  truth  to  truth  shall  go. 

Till  life  and  death  are  understood. 
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WORKING  AND  SHIRKING. 

ANTONY   B.   ANDERSON. 

A  grasshopper  met  a  bumble  bee 

In  a  field  of  sweet  red  clover; 
'Oh,  why  this  flurry  and  haste?  "  cried  he, 
"I've  brought  my  fiddle  along  with  me; 
Let's  dance  till  the  summer's  over!  " 

'  I'm  gathering  stores  for  the  winter  time," 

The  bee  cried  over  his  shoulder; 
'  I  like  your  fiddling,  it  is  sublime; 

But,  living  here,  in  this  changeable  clime, 
I  must  think  of  days  that  are  colder." 

The  grasshopper  laughed  in  a  mocking  way. 

As  gaily  he  flourished  his  fiddle; 
A  troop  of  butterfles,  merry  and  gay. 

Danced  in  a  ring  through  the  livelong  day, 
While  the  grasshopper  stood  in  the  middle. 

The  bumblebee,  too,  was  fond  of  a  dance. 
And  the  day  was  hot  for  working; 

But  he  never  gave  them  a  second  glance. 
And  hastened  away  (if  near  them  by  chance) 

For  he  knew  the  danger  of  shirkingi 

He  gathered  his  stores  thro'  the  sunny  hours, 
And  felt  that  his  pleasures  were  coming; 

He  knew  that  soon  there  would  be  no  flowers, 
He  knew  that  in  winter  the  cold  sky  lowers, 

And  he  kept  up  a  cheerful  humming. 

The  cold  winds  came  and  the  days  grew  dark. 
And  frozen  were  flower  and  berry; 

The  fiddler  and  dancers  lay  stiff  and  stark, 
In  lonely  graves  with  never  a  mark — 

But  the  wise  little  bee  made  merry! 


WORK  AND  REWARD. 

(Air:    "Marching  Through  Georgia.") 

True  Freedom's  blessings  have  been  won  for  our  beloved  land, 
And  soon  we'll  see  full  busy  days  for  every  willing  hand; 
Prosperity  to  bless  us  all  and  cheerful  lives  command; 
Hard  times  be  driven  far  aAvay. 

Chorus:— Cheer  up!  hurrah!  the  Old  Flag's  floating  high! 
Hurrah!   hurrah!   the  hard  time's  nearly  by! 
'Mid  truest  peace  we  gladly  see  prosperity  is  nigh, 
Work  and  reward  for  the  millions. 

For  industry  has  always  been  America's  true  pride, 
Where  idle  none  need  ever  be,  with  work  on  ev'ry  side; 
We'll  have  it  so  again,  my  friends,  turn  on  the  prosp'rous  tide. 
Fill  all  the  workers'  hands  with  gain. 

The  dudes  and  noodles,  cads    and  snobs,  had  better  move  away, 
This  busy  land  can't  spare  the  room  for  lazies,  such  as  they. 
To  foreign  climate  let  them  go  and  there  forever  stay. 
Ours  is  a  land  for  busy  workers. 
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SERMON— THE  TOILERS. 

REV.    E.   B.   ALLEN,   LANSING,   MICH. 

Text  Jno.  5:17,  "My  father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work."  This  series  of  talks 
had  its  inspiration  in  some  informal -conversations  with  toilers  in  various  places 
in  our  city  and  some  of  the  topics  are  framed  in  response  to  direct  request. 
These  talks  are  not  given  on  the  supposition  that  the  toilers  are  in  some  imagi- 
nary class  below  the  average.  They  are  not  talks  to,  but  talks  with,  the  toilers. 
They  are  talks  with  all  those  who  in  shop  or  store,  home  or  schoolroom,  office 
or  field,  are  working  for  bread. 

I.  All  toil  is  noble.  We  need  to  revise  our  notions.  The  brain  and  the  hand 
work  on  an  equality,  and  the  honest  handling  of  pen  or  spade  is  noble.  Carlyle 
fittingly  says:  "Two  men  I  honor  and  no  third.  First,  the  toil-worn  craftsman 
that  with  earth-made  implement  laboriously  conquers  the  earth  and  makes  her 
man's.  Venerable  to  me  is  the  hard  hand,  crooked,  coarse;  venerable,  too,  is  the 
rugged  face  all  weather-tanned,  bespoiled,  with  its  rude  intelligence,  for  it  is 
the  face  of  a  man  living  man-like.  A  second  man  I  honor,  and  still  more  highly; 
him  who  is  seen  toiling  for  the  spiritually  indispensable,  not  daily  bread,  but 
the  bread  of  life.  Unspeakably  touching  is  it,  however,  when  I  find  both  digni- 
ties united;  and  he  that  must  toil  outwardly  for  the  lowest  of  man's  wants,  is 
also  toiling  inwardly  for  the  highest.  Sublimer  in  this  world  know  I  nothing  than 
a  peasant  saint,  could  such  now  anywhere  be  met  with.  Such  a  one  will  take 
thee  back  to  Nazareth  itself;  thou  wilt  see  the  splendor  of  Heaven  spring  forth 
from  the  humblest  depths  of  earth,  like  a  light  shining  in  great  darkness." 

If  you  have  read  that  quaint  and  helpful  book  "Hiram  Golf's  Religion,"  you 
will  remember  his  conversation  with  the  pastor  in  which  he  earnestly  contends 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  "a  humble  calling,"  but  that  he  is  a  shoemaker  by  the 
grace  of  God  as  the  pastor  is  a  minister  by  the  grace  of  God.  And  when  he 
stands  at  the  judgment  with  a  sample  shoe  and  the  minister  with  a  sample 
sermon,  there  will  be  no  discrimination  between  hand  and  brain  work!" 

With  similar  spirit  George  Herbert  wrote: 

"A  servant  with  this  clause  makes  drudgery  divine; 
Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  thy  laws, 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine." 

Toil  is  noble  because  of  its  Heaven-born  origin  and  exemplification.  The  Bible 
history  begins  with  the  work  of  creation  and  ends  with  the  work  of  salvation. 
Christianity  has  ever  been  identified  with  the  toiler.  It  called  a  leader  from  a 
despised  slave  race,  and  Moses  did  the  Lord's  work.  It  summoned  a  king  from 
the  fields,  and  David  the  shepherd  sat  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  It  called  for  its 
theologian  and  first  missionary  a  man  not  ashamed  to  toil  with  a  tentmaker's 
needle,  Paul  the  Tarsan.  It  crowned  the  Christ  with  the  consummate  fiower 
of  toilship,  bore  him  in  a  stable,  trained  him  at  a  carpenter's  bench,  and  bade 
him  be  the  servant  of  all,  as  His  life  was  a  ransom  for  many. 

II.  Toil  is  noble  because  of  the  dignity  of  those  who,  practicing  it,  achieved 
greatness  and  rendered  the  world  service.  Men  would  have  the  power  of  a 
Demosthenes,  but  few  would  toil  with  a  sword  suspended  above  the  naked 
shoulder  that  a  cruel  cut  might  correct  each  awkward  shrug.  Men  would  be 
Miltons,  but  few  would  dictate  Paradise  Lost  in  a  Avorld  they  could  not  see, 
sell  it  for  £15  and  hear  a  learned  London  critic  say,  "The  blind  schoolmaster 
has  written  a  tedious  poem  on  'The  Fall  of  Man'  and,  unless  length  has  merit,  it 
has  none!"  Christ  did  not  say,  "Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  are  lazy  and  indolent, 
shiftless  and  thriftless,"  but  "Come  all  ye  that  labor." 

III.  Toil  is  the  great  schoolmaster  of  the  race  which  gives  readiness  and  self- 
poise,  and  is  acceptable  worship.  God  has  put  the  highest  price  on  the  greatest 
worth.  "Toil  is  difficult  in  proportion  as  the  end  is  high  or  noble."  Therefore 
the  holy  hermit  Hutto  could  reply  to  Charlemagne: 

"  Think  not  that  my  graces  slumber 
While  I  toil  throughout  the  day: 
For  all  honest  work  is  worship. 
And  to  labor  is  to  pray." 
10 
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TOIL'S  GRANDEUR. 

JAMES  P.    BROOMFIELD. 

Toil  and  the  arm  grows  strong, 

Sluggards  are  ever  weak; 
Toll  and  the  earth  gives   forth 

Riches  to  those  that  seek. 
Toil  and  the  eye  grows  keen, 
Sure  is  the  woodman's  stroke; 
With  skill  the  craftsman  molds 
Wonders  from  steel  and  rock. 
Not  from  the  idler's  dream 
Flows  yonder  miller's  stream, 
Nor  from  the  braggart's  boast 
Gleams  yonder  guarded  coast. 

Toil  and  the  heart  grows  light, 

Trembles  the  earth  with  song. 
Flowing  in  thrilling  notes, 

From  the  vast  toiling  throng. 
Up  from  the  plains  of  waste. 

Cities  triumphant  loom; 
Where  the  fierce  panther  crouched, 
Gardens  of  beauty  bloom. 

Not  from  the  striker's  moan 
Have  our  great  wastes  been  sown, 
Nor  from  the  coward's  gun 
Did  the  fierce  savage  run. 

Toil  and  the  mind  grows  clear, 

To  the  great  work  of  God; 
Flow'rs  of  contentment  spring, 
Bright'ning  our  earthen  road; 
Dearer  becomes  the  land 
That  we  so  proudly  till, 
Stouter  our  bulwarks  loom, 
Daring  invading  skill. 

Not  in  the  lawless  hind, 
Can  we  a  patriot  find, 
Nor  with  the  godless  band. 
Dare  we  intrust  our  land. 

Ever  a  nation's  boast,— 
Bulwarks  around  her  coast. 
Ever  a  country's  gain, — 
Toilers  with  hands  or  brain. 


AN  ACT  MAKING  LABOR  DAY  A  LEGAL  HOLIDAY. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  Monday  of  September  in  each  year, 
being  the  day  celebrated  and  known  as  Labor's  Holiday,  is  hereby  made  a  legal 
public  holiday,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  the  same  manner  as  Christmas,  the 
first  day  of  January,  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May, 
and  the  fourth  day  of  July  are  now  made  by  law  public  holidays. 

Approved,  June  28,  1894. 

Note.— As  Labor  Day  falls  upon  the  first  Monday  in  September  when  the  schools  are  either 
beginning  or  not  yet  opened,  we  would  suggest  holding  the  exercises  upon  some  day  later  so 
that  all  the  schools  may  take  part.  Let  parents  assist  by  being  present.  Our  schools  should 
teach  that  aU  labor  is  ennobling  and  idleness  a  disgrace. 
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THE    VILLAGE    BLACKSMITH. 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut-tree 

The  village  smithy  stands; 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black  and  long, 

His  face  is  like  the  tan; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can, 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face. 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night, 

You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow; 
You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge. 

With  measured,  beat  and  slow. 
Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell, 

When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children  coming-  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar. 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chaflf  from  a  threshing-floor. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church. 

And  sits  among  his  boys; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach, 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice. 
Singing  in  the  village  choir. 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice, 

Singing  in  Paradise! 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more. 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling — rej  oicing — sorro  wing, 

Onward  through  life  he  goes; 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 

Each  evening  sees  it  close; 
Something  attempted,  something  done, 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught  I 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought. 
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LABOR. 

FRANCIS  OSGOOD. 

Pause  not  to  dream  of  the  future  before  us  ; 
Pause  not  to  weep  the  wild  cares  that  come  o'er  us, 
Hark  !  how  Creation's  deep  musical  chorus, 

Unintermitting,  goes  up  into  Heaven  ! 
Never  the  ocean-wave  falters  in  flowing, 
Never  the  little  seed  stops  in  its  growing-. 
More  and  more  richly  the  rose-heart  keeps  glowing, 

Till  from  its  nourishing  stem  it  is  riven. 

"Labor  is  worship  !"  the  robin  is  singing  ; 
"  Labor  is  worship  !"  the  wild  bee  is  ringing ; 
Listen  !  that  eloquent  whisper  unspringing, 

Speaks  to  thy  soul  from  out  Nature's  heart. 
From  the  dark  cloud  flows  the  life-giving  shower  ; 
From  the  rough  sod  comes  the  soft-breathing  flower ; 
From  the  small  insect,  the  rich  coral  bower  ; 

Only  man,  in  the  plan,  ever  shrinks  from  his  part. 

Labor  is  life  ! — 'Tis  the  still  water  faileth ; 

Idleness  ever  despaireth,  bewaileth  ; 

Keep  the  watch  wound,  for  the  dark  rust  assaileth  : 

Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
Labor  is  glory  ! — the  flying  cloud  lightens ;  • 

Only  the  waving  wing  changes  and  brightens ; 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dark  future  frightens  ; 

Play  the  sweet  keys,  wouldst  thou  keep  them  in  tune. 

Labor  is  rest — from  the  sorrows  that  greet  us ; 
Rest  from  all  petty  vexations  that  meet  us. 
Rest  from  sin-promptings  that  ever  entreat  us. 

Rest  from  world-sirens  that  lead  us  to  ill. 
Work, — and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  thy  pillow  ; 
Work, — thou  shalt  ride  o'er  care's  coming  billow  ; 
Lie  not  down  wearied  'neath  woe's  weeping  willow; 

Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  will. 

Droop  not,  though  shame,  sin,  and  anguish  are  round  thee ; 
Bravely  fling  off  the  cold  chain  that  hath  bound  thee  ; 
Look  on  yon  pure  heaven  sifiiling  beyond  thee  ; 

Rest  not  content  in  thy  darkness, — a  clod. 
Work  for  some  good, — be  it  ever  so  slowly  ; 
Cherish  some  flower, — be  it  ever  so  lowly  ; 
Labor  ! — all  labor  is  noble  and  holy  ; 

Let  thy  great  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  God. 
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^^  The  best  thanJcsgiving  is  thanks-living." 

THANKSaiVING    DAY. 

Last  Thursday  of  November. 

Song — Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee!  Exercise  fob  Six  Children— The  Nut  Party. 

Reading — Proclamation  of  President  or  Governor.  Recitation— The  Pumpkin. 

Recitation- The  Day  We  Love.  Song—Iu  The  Sweet  By-and-By. 

Exercise  for  Five  Pupils— We  Thank  Thee.  Reading — Thanksgiving. 

80NG — Beulah  Land.  Address— By  Some  Resident  of  the  District. 

Recitation— Pen   Picture  of   the  First   Thanks-  Closing    Exercise    by    the    Little    Onus — 

giving.  Thanksgiving. 

Recitation- The  First  Thanlragiving  Day.  Song— Thanksgiving  Hymn. 

Note— It  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  the  day  if  the  school  room  can  be  decorated  with  fruit* 
and  grains. 


THE  NUT  PARTY. 

[Enter  six  children  vrith  decorated  plate  of  nuts.] 

Chestnut — 

Old  Mistress  Chestnut  once  lived  in  a  burr, 
Padded  and  lined  with  the  softest  of  fur; 
Jacli  Frost  split  it  wide  with  his  keen  silver  knife, 
And  tumbled  her  out  at  the  risk  of  her  life. 

Walnut — 

Here  is  Sir  Walnut,  he's  English,  you  know, 
A  friend  of  my  Lady  and  Lord  So-and-So. 
Whenever  you  ask  old  Sir  Walnut  to  dinner. 
Be  sure  and  make  much  of  the  gouty  old  sinner. 

Peanut— 

Little  Miss  Peanut,  from  North  Carolina, 
She's  not  'ristocratic,'  but  no  one  is  finer. 
Sometimes  she's  roasted  and  burnt  to  a  cinder. 
In  Georgia  they  call  her  Miss  Goober  or  Pinder. 

Hazelnut — 

Little  Miss  Hazelnut,  in  her  best  bonnet. 

Is  lovely  enough  to  put  in  a  sonnet; 

And  young  Mr.  Filbert  has  journeyed  from  Kent 

To  ask  her  to  marry  him  soon  after  Lent. 

Hickory— 

This  is  old  Hickory.    Look  at  him  well! 
A  general  was  named  for  him,  so  I've  heard  tell. 
Take  care  how  you  hit  him,  he  sometimes  hits  back, 
This  stolid  old  chap  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack. 

Butternut — 

Old  Mr.  Butternut,  just  from  Brazil, 

Is  rugged  and  rough  as  the  side  of  a  hill. 

But  like  many  a  countenance  quite  as  ill-favored. 

He  covers  a  kernel  deliciously  flavored. 


Ail- 


Now,  dearest  schoolmates,  I'm  sure  we  have  told 
All  the  queer  rhymes  that  nut-shell  can  hold. 

— From  Shedd's  Special  Day  Exercises. 
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WE  THANK  THEE. 

First  pupil — 

For  gainful  hours  of  pain  and  loss, 
For  strength  that  grew  beneath  the  cross, 
For  gold  refined  and  freed  from  dross. 
We  thank  thee,  Lord, 

Second  pupil — 

For  cheerful  ease  and  calm  content. 
For  hours  in  gentle  gladness  spent, 
So  sweet  we  ask  not  how  they  went, 
We  thank  thee,  Lord. 

Ihii-d  pupil — 

For  hours  o'erlived  with  bated  breath, 
For  victory  in  the  fight  with  death. 
For  answered  prayers  that  strengthened  faith, 
We  thank  thee.  Lord. 

Fourth,  pupil — 

For  ties  thou  hast  not  torn  apart, 
For  glimpses  of  thee  as  thou  art, 
For  the  "bright  weather  of  our  heart," 
We  thank  thee,  Lord. 

Fifth  pupil — 

And  oh!  for  mercies  numberless. 
For  succor  in  our  soul's  distress 
In  perils  we  but  dimly  guess. 
We  thank  thee.  Lord. 

The  flve  together— 

We  have  no  words  and  little  wit 
To  frame  such  thanks  as  may  befit 
Thy  grace,  and  yet— thou  knowest  it — 
We  thank  thee,  Lord. 

As  children,  sometimes  sudden 
Run,  grateful  to  a  father's  knee — 
We  dimly  feel  our  debt  to  thee, 
And  thank  thee.  Lord. 

— Prom  Pattengill's  Special  Day  Exercises. 


THANKSGIVING  EXERCISE  FOR  LITTLE  ONES. 

(Have  the  letters  of  the  words  "Thanksgiving"  made  of  pasteboard  and  covered 
with  evergreens,  fancy  paper,  or  red  berries.  Arrange  an  evergreen  arch  so  that 
each  letter  can  be  hung  in  place  at  the  conclusion  of  the  verse,  letting  the  pupils 
group  in  a  semi-circle  in  front  of  it.) 

T— The  little  folks  will  now  appear. 
They,  too,  have  thanks  to  give 
Unto  the  God  whose  mercy  great. 
Permits  them  still  to  live. 

H— How  many  of  us  are  there  here, 
With  happy  hearts  and  light. 
Now  helping  to  give  thanks  and  cheer 
To  our  dear  friends  tonight. 
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A — "A"  do  I  bring  and  put  in  place, 
Helping  a  little;  see? 
God  is  well  pleased  with  little  thanks 
From  little  girls  like  me. 

N— "N"  comes  the  next,  and  here  am  I, 
Rosy  and  full  of  glee; 
I  thank  our  God  that  through  this  year 
Good  health  was  given  me. 

K — "K"  is  for  our  King  and  Lord, 

Who  made  and  clothed  the  earth; 
To  him  we  offer  praise  and  thanks. 
For  aJl  that  it  brings  forth. 

S — Each  one  of  us  must  do  his  part, 
"S"  is  the  letter  that  I  bring. 
Hang  it  up  so  all  can  see 
That  I,  too,  thank  the  King. 

G— "G"  comes  now  to  do  her  part 
And  say  her  little  prayer, 
'Tis  this:     "Oh  Lord  I  thank  thee 
For  all  thy  love  and  care." 

I— I  am  quite  small,  but  you'll  agree 
Small  boys  to  great  men  grow. 
Even  now  I  can  thank  the  Lord 
For  grain  which  we  plant  and  mow. 

V — "V"  stands  for  vines,  once  graceful  and  green, 
That  waved  in  the  summer  breeze; 
Now  they  are  yellow,  but  here  is  the  fruit. 
My  prayer  is,  "I  thank  Thee  for  these." 

I— Another  "1"  now  doth  appear, 
Tenth  in  the  list  he  ranks. 
Gladly  he  does  his  little  part, 
In  the  evening  "giving  of  thanks." 

N — Now  nearly  finished  is  the  word 
That  tells  why  we  are  here; 
I  hope  that  all,-  when  we  are  done. 
Will  thank  our  Lord  so  dear. 

G— God  our  Father,  Savior,  King, 
Accept  our  grateful  praise, 
For  all  the  good  that  we  have  known 
Of  life  and  length  of  days. 

All— "Thanksgiving"  is  the  motto  bright. 
We  have  now  made  for  you; 
Dear  friends,  lift  up  your  hearts,— 
'Tis  what  all  men  should  do. 

— From  Shedd's  Special  Bay  Exercises. 
( By  permission.) 
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THANKSGIVING  HYMN. 

(Air — "America.")  • 

O  thou,  whose  eye  of  love 
LooliS  on  us  from  above 

Low  at  thy  throne 
We  come  to  thee  and  pray 
That,  gleaning  clay  by  day. 
Our  grateful  hearts  alway 

Thy  hand  may  own. 

Thine  are  the  waving  fields, 
Thy  hand  the  harness  yields; 

And  unto  thee 
To  whom  for  rain  and  dew. 
And  skies  of  sunny  blue, 
Our  love  and  praise  are  due, 

We  bend  the  knee. 

And  when  beneath  the  trees 
In  fairer  fields  than  these 

Our  glad  feet  roam, 
There  where  the  bright  harps  ring, 
May  we  our  gleanings  bring, 
And  in  thy  presence  sing 

Our  harvest  home. 

— From  Song  Budget. 


THE  PUMPKIN. 

J.   G.    WHITTIBR. 

(On  receipt  of  a  pumpkin  pie.) 

Ah!  on  Thanksgiving  Day  when  from  east  and  from  west, 
From  north  and  from  south  come  the  pilgrim  and  guest, 
When  the  gray-haired  New  Englander  sees  round  his  board 
The  old  broken  links  of  affection  restored. 
When  the  care-wearied  man  seeks  his  mother  once  more, 
And  the  worn  matron  smiles  where  the  girl  smiled  before, — 
What  moistens  the  lip  and  brightens  the  eye. 
What  calls  back  the  past,  like  the  rich  pumpkin  pie? 

Oh,  fruit  loved  of  boyhood!   the  old  days  recalling. 

When  wood-grapes  were  purpling  and  brown  nuts  were  falling; 

When  wild,  ugly  faces  we  carved  in  its  skin, 

Glaring  out  through  the  dark  with  a  candle  within; 

When  we  laughed  round  the  corn  heap,  with  hearts  all  in  tune 

Our  chair  a  broad  pumpkin,  our  lantern  the  moon, — 

Telling  tales  of  the  fairy  who  traveled  like  steam. 

In  a  pumpkin-shell  coach,  with  two  rats  for  her  team. 

Then  thanks  for  thy  present;  none  sweeter  or  better 
E'er  smoked  from  an  oven  or  circled  a  .platter. 
Fairer  hands  never  wrought  at  a  pastry  more  fine, 
Brighter  eyes  never  watched  o'er  its  baking  than  thine. 
And  the  prayer  which  my  mouth  is  too  full  to  express. 
Swells  my  heart  that  thy  shadow  may  never  be  less, 
That  the  days  of  thy  lot  may  be  lengthened  below. 
And  the  fame  of  thy  worth  like  a  pumpkin  vine  grow, 
And  thy  life  be  as  sweet  and  its  last  sunset  sky 
Golden  tinted  and  fair  as  thy  own  pumpkin  pie! 


II 
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THE  FIRST  THANKSGIVING   DAY. 

Children,  do  you  know  the  story 

Of  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Founded  by  our  Pilgrim  Fathers 

In  that  time  so  far  away? 

They  had  given  for  religion 
Wealth  and  comfort— yes,  and  more,— 
Left  their  homes  and  friends  and  kindred, 
For  a  bleak  and  barren  shore. 

On  New  England's  rugged  headlands, 
Now  where  peaceful  Plymouth  lies, 

There  they  built  their  rough  log  cabins, 
'Neath  the  cold,  forbidding  skies. 

And  too  often  e'en  the  bravest 
Felt  his  blood  run  cold  with  dread, 

Lest  the  wild  and  savage  red-man 
Burn  the  roof  above  his  head. 

Want  and  sickness,  death  and  sorrow, 

Met  their  eyes  on  every  hand; 
And  before  the  spring  had  reached  them 

They  had  buried  half  their  band. 

But  their  noble,  brave  endurance 

Was  not  exercised  in  vain; 
Summer  brought  them  brighter  prospects. 

Ripening  seed  and  waving  grain. 

And  the  patient  Pilgrim  mothers, 

As  the  harvest  time  drew  near. 
Looked  with  happy,  thankful  faces 

At  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 

So  the  Governor,  William  Bradford, 

In  the  gladness  of  his  heart. 
To  praise  God  for  all  his  mercies, 

Set  a  special  day  apart. 

That  was  in  the  autumn,  children. 

Sixteen  hundred  twenty-one; 
Scarce  a  year  from  when  they  landed. 

And  the  colony  begun. 

And  now  when  in  late  November, 

Our  Thanksgiving  feast  is  spread, 
'Tis  the  same  time-honored  custom 

Of  those  Pilgrims  long  since  dead. 

We  shall  never  know  the  terrors 
That  they  braved  years,  years  ago; 

But  for  all  their  struggles  gave  us. 
We  our  gratitude  can  show. 

And  the  children  of  New  England, 

If  they  feast  or  praise  or  pray. 
Should  bless  God  for  those  brave  Pilgrims, 

And  their  first  Thanksgiving  Day. 

—  Youth^s  Coinpaniun. 
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THANKSGIVING. 

PHOEBE  GARY. 

O  men,  grown  sick  with  toil  and  care, 
Leave  for  awhile  the  crowded  mart; 
"O  women,  sinliing  with  despair, 

Weary  of  limb  and  faint  of  heart, 
Forget  yom*  years  today  and  come 
As  children  baclj  to  childhood's  home. 

Follow  again  the  winding  rills. 

Go  to  the  places  where  you  went 
When,  climbing  up  the  summer  hills, 

In  their  green  laps  you  sat  content, 
And  softly  leaned  your  head  to  rest 
On  Nature's  calm  and  peaceful  breast. 

Walk  through  the  sere  and  fading  wood, 

So  slightly  trodden  by  your  feet, 
W^hen  all  you  knew  of  life  was  good. 

And  all  you  dreamed  of  life  was  sweet, 
And  ever  fondly  looking  back 
O'er  youthful  love's  enchanted  track. 

Taste  the  ripe  fruits  from  the  orchard  boughs, 
Drink  from  the  mossy  well  once  more, 

Breathe  fragrance  from  the  crowded  mows 
With  fresh,  sweet  clover  running  o'er. 

And  count  the  treasures  at  your  feet. 

Of  silver  rye  and  golden  wheat. 

Go   sit   beside   the   hearth    again. 

Whose  circle  once  Avas  glad  and  gay; 
And  if,  from  out  the  precious  chain. 

Some  shining  links  have  dropped  away, 
Then  guard  with  tender  heart  and  hand 
The  remnant  of  thy  household  band. 

Draw  near  the  board  with  plenty  spread. 

And  if,  in  the  accustomed  place. 
You  see  the  father's  reverend  head. 

Or  mother's  patient,  loving  face, 
Whate'er  your  life  may  have  of  ill, 
Thank  God  that  these  are  left  you  still. 

And  thougli  Avhere  home  has  been  you  stand 

Today  in  alien  loneliness; 
Tliough  you  may  clasp  no  brother's  hand, 

And  claim  no  sister's  tender  kiss; 
Though  with  no  friend  nor  lover  nigh. 
The  past  is  all  j^our  company. 

Thank  God  for  friends  your  life  has  known, 

For  every  dear,  departed  day; 
The  blessed  past  is  safe  alone — 

God  gives,  but  does  not  take  away; 
He  only  safely  keeps  above 
For  us  the  treasures  that  we  love. 
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THE  DAY  WE  LOVE. 


Of^  all  the  glad  days  of  the  year 
Thanksgiving  Day's  the  best; 
Then  fun  and  joy  run  riot 
And  sorrow  is  at  rest. 

We  keep  the  day  with  feasting 
And  enjoy  it  with  a  will, 

From  the  poor  man  in  the  valley 
To  the  rich  man  on  the  hill. 

What  though  the  wind  be  chilly 
And  clouds  the  sky  may  fill, 

And  all  without  be  dreary. 
If  the  heart  is  happy  still! 

Then  let  us  keep  Thanksgiving 
And,  looking  through  the  years, 

We'll  labor  ever  onward. 
Unharmed  by  doubts  or  fears. 


TKN  PICTURE  OF  THE  FIRST  THANKSGIVING  DAY.. 

'Tis  the  morn  of  the  first  Thanksgiving, 

The  air  it  is  crisp  and  cold. 
The  snow  lies  in  drifts  in  the  highways, 

The  wind  is  cutting  and  bold. 

From  each  lowly  hut  and  cottage 

Unto  the  house  of  prayer. 
With  rifles  upon  their  shoulders 

The  pilgrims  assemble  there. 

The  dark,  dreary  winter  is  ended. 
The  spring  with  its  soft,  gentle  rain. 

And  the  warm  sunny  days  of  the  summer 
Had  ripened  the  much  needed  gi*ain. 

Now  each  garner  is  bursting  Avith  plenty, 
Each  heart,  too,  is  filled  with  great  joy. 

This  winter  no  famine  will  haunt  them. 
No  terror  their  thoughts  will  employ. 

In  the  blealc  little  church  in  the  village  ; 

Are  gathered  stern  men  and  fair  maids. 
Their  praises  are  joyfully  ringing 

And  echo  o'er  high  hills  and  glades. 

Thus  passed  the  first  day  of  Thanksgiving, 
With  thanks  that  e'er  came  from  the  heart; 

And  no  matter  how  humble  his  station, 
Each  person  in  them  took  his  part. 

— Prom  American  History  Stories. 
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'I  heard  the  bells  of  Christmas  Day' 
Their  old  familiar  carols  play, 

And  wild  and  sweet  the  words  repeat, 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  loill  to  men. 


CHRISTMAS. 

December  Twenty-five. 

Invocation— By  Resident  Pastor.  Reading — Myths  of  the  Mistletoe. 

Recitation— The  Date  of  Christmas  Day.  Dialogue- A  Christinas  Gift. 

Reading— Santa  Glaus  Myths.  Reading — Some  Christmas  Customs. 

Recitation  for  a  Child— A  Christmas  Problem.    Reading— The  True  Home  of  the  Christmas  Tree. 
♦Exercise- Christmas  Fairies.  *CoNCLtrsioN — Christmas  Exercises  bv  the  School. 

*  It  both  these  exercises  are  used,  it  may  be  wise  to  omit  some  of  the  shorter  ones.' 

(Give  to  the  school  room  a  festive  appearance  by  means  of  evergreen  wreaths,  festoons,  clusters 

of  holly,  and    everything  in  lieeping  with    the    day.      "Merry  Christmas"  made  of  cotton  batting 

sprinkled  with  diamond  dust  makes  a  pretty  motto.) 


SANTA  GLAUS  MYTHS. 

Fiom  Department  of  Public  lustruction. 

The  Christmas  messenger,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  .of  all  children,  takes  different 
-names  and  assumes  varied  forms  in  different  countries. 

Our  own  name,  "Santa  Glaus,"  comes  from  St.  Nicholas,  the  name  dear  to 
Hollanders;  and  in  place  of  our  stockings  hung  by  the  chimney,  the  Dutch  chil- 
dren leave  two  little  wooden  shoes  by  the  fireplace,  firmly  believing  that  the  good 
old  St.  Nicholas  will  fill  them  with  gifts. 

In  Russia,  St.  Nicholas  is  sometimes  called  "Father  Ghristmas,"  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Santa  Glaus  myth  really  originated  in  that  country  from  the  practice 
of  a  good  old  nobleman  who,  long,  long  ago,  went  about  once  a  year  distributing 
clothing,  food,  and  toys  to  all  the  poor  children  he  could  find. 

The  Norwegian  Santa  is  known  as  "Kristine,"  and  the  children  leave  candles 
burning  in  the  windows  to  give  her  light. 

In  Belgium,  on  Ghristmas  eve,  the  children  put  their  wooden  sabots,  or  shoes,  on 
the  window  ledge,  stuffing  them  full  of  oats  and  hay  for  the  "Santa  Glaus  pony;" 
in  the  early  morning,  when  they  run  on  tiptoe  to  look,  finding  the  fodder  all  gone 
and  the  shoes  brimming  over  with  toys  and  sweetmeats,  they  clap  their  hands  glee- 
fully and  think  what  fun  it  would  be  to  wake  in  time  to  catch  the  pony  munching 
his   breakfast. 

The  French  children  generally  believe  that,  while  they  sleep,  the  Ghrist-child 
comes  down  from  the  sky,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  angels  bringing  books  and 
playthings.  These  gifts  they  find  in  the  morning  placed  on  both  ends  of  the  Ghrist- 
mas log.  But  in  Alsace,  the  dispenser  of  Ghristmas  gifts  is  supposed  to  be  a  lady 
robed  in  white,  who  has  long  yellow  hair  and  a  golden  crown  ornamented  with  tiny 
candles.  She  carries  a  basket  of  presents  in  one  hand;  a  bell  in  the  other;  and  a  mys- 
terious attendant,  called  Hans  Tl-app  (of  whom  all  children  are  afraid),  always  rides 
with  her  on  the  same  donkey.  It  is  customary  for  the  children  to  place  a  bunch 
of  hay  behind  the  door  for  the  donkey,  and  beside  it  a  glass  of  wine  for  the 
"white  lady"  and  Hans  Trapp. 

And  so  it  is  that  all  the  world  round  happy  children  open  their  bright  eyes  very 
early  each  Ghristmas  morning,  their  hearts  filled  with  expectation  of  what  the 
Christmas  messenger  has  brought  them. 
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'  MYTHS  OF  THE  MISTLETOE. 

ELLA  M.    POWERS. 

(If  possible,  procure  a  bit  of  mistletoe  for  illustration  ) 

During  this  season  of  the  year  many  of  our  English  steamers  have  among  their 
freight  great  quantities  of  mistletoe.  This  bit  of  Christmas  beauty  from  Merrie 
England  will  pass  the  custom-house  without  charge,  and  add  its  beauty  to  our 
Christmas  evergreens.  No  evergreen  is  more  famed  in  story  or  more  celebrated  in 
song.  Its  opposite  fleshy  leaves  and  beautiful  pearl-like  berries  have  long  been 
held  in  high  reverence.  Among  the  earliest  myths  of  the  mistletoe  is  that  from 
the  Scandinavians: — 

Balder,  a  great  God,  was  warned  in  dreams  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  His 
mother  was  Frigga.  When  she  learned  that  his  life  was  in  danger  she  obtained  an 
oath  from  all  the  created  things  of  the  earth  that  they  would  not  harm  joalder. 
She  did  not  obtain  an  oath  from  the  mistletoe  for  she  thought  such  a  weak  plant 
could  do  no  harm  to  her  son.  When  the  great  God  of  Winter  found  that  the  mistle- 
toe had  given  no  oath ;  he  secured  a  bunch  of  it  and  hurled  it  at  Balder.  It  pierced, 
him  through  the  breast  and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  His  life  was  restored  on  the 
condition  that  the  mistletoe  should  never  again  be  used  for  evil  purposes  and  that 
it  should  never  live  upon  the  ground.  On  this  account,  it  is  said,  the  mistletoe  has 
since  been  growing  upon  the  poplars,  maples,  hawthorns,  and  oaks.  It  climbs  on 
the  branches  of  these  trees,  draws  its  nourishment  not  from  the  ground  but  from 
the  juices  of  the  tree  upon  which  it  clings.  Its  popular  name  was  missel  or  mistle, 
to  which  "tod,"  afterwards  corrupted  into  "toe,"  has  been  added,  meaning  a  bough, 
a  fork,  or  a  tine. 

One  of  the  earliest  poems  says: 

Forth  to  the  woods  do  the  merry  men  go 
To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 

Another  queer  tradition  of  the  mistletoe  has  descended  to  us  from  the  old. 
monks.  They  claim  that  before  the  time  of  Christ  the  mistletoe  was  a  tall  tree, 
but  after  the  wood  was  taken  and  placed  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  the  tree  could  no- 
longer  rear  its  head  in  the  forest. 

The  mistletoe  was  a  sacred  bit  of  wood  to  the  Druids.  Druidism  was  once  th& 
religion  of  the  country  of  Wales,  and  among  their  customs  none  were  of  greater 
importance  than  the  mid- winter  festival.  The  principal  object  of  veneration  at 
that  time  was  the  mistletoe;  this  was  cut  with  most  imposing  ceremonies.  A 
Druid  priest,  with  long  white  robe  and  long  beard,  ascended  the  oak  upon  which 
the  mistletoe  was  found  growing.  He  cut  the  plant  with  a  knife  of  gold.  Another 
priest  stood  beneath  the  tree  to  catch  the  boughs  in  the  folds  of  his  long  white 
robe.  Two  milk-white  bulls  were  sacrificed  amid  feastings  and  songs  from  the  old 
Welsh  bards.  After  the  ceremonies  each  one  kept  a  sprig  of  mistletoe  as  a  guard 
against  all  evil  and  malicious  influences.  This  mistletoe,  with  the  sei-pent's  egg 
in  a  golden  case,  woven  around  their  necks,  was  charm  against  all  evil. 

After  the  religious  significance  of  the  mistletoe  was  lost,  after  it  was  denounced 
by  Puritan  and  Churchman,  the  people  still  clung  to  their  belief  in  its  mystic 
charms.  They  continued  to  gather  it  and  hang  it  in  cottage  and  hall.  The  later 
Christians  said  it  was  symbolical  of  the  conquests  gained  over  the  spirits  of  evil  by 
the  blessed  event  of  the  Nativity. 

In  England  it  was  hung  in  farmhouse  and  palace.  Any  maiden  might  expect  to- 
be  kissed  if  she  stepped  beneath  the  hanging  spray,  for, 

"Under  the  mistletoe  pearly  and  green 
Meet  the  kind  lips  of  the  young  and  the  old. 
Under  the   mistletoe,   hearts   may   be   seen 
Glowing  as  though  they  had  never  been   cold." 
and, 

"Under  the  mistletoe  peace  and  good  will  mingle." 

From  the  old  Scandinavian  myth  comes  the  custom  of  the  mistletoe  kiss  at 
Yule-tide.  The  plant  must  be  hung  from  the  ceiling  that  it  may  not  touch  the 
earth,  The  kiss  is  to  prove  that  it  is  not  used  for  evil  purposes,  but  for  peace  and 
love.  This  mistletoe,  once  so  venerated,  so  sacred,  has  earned  a  conspicuous  place- 
among   our  Christmas   evergreens. 

— Journal  of  Education. 
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CHRISTMAS  FAIRIES. 

HELEN  MORRIS  SBDGEWICK. 

(Enter  two  small  boys — Queen's  pages,  saying  in  concert:  "Hear  yel  Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  The 
•court  of  the  Christmas  Fairies  is  about  to  assemble.  Make  way  for  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies." 
They  arrange  chair  for  throne,  foot-stool,  etc  ,  then  stand  one  on  each  side  of  throne  at  back. 
Enter  Queen  and  two  Maids  of  Honor;  Queen  takes  place  and  maids  stand  one  near  each  Page. 
Pages  and  maids  say  in  concert:) 

Gentle   Christmas   Fairy   Queen, 
Here  thy  Maids  and  Pages  stand. 
Touch  us  with  thy  wand  so  green, 
We'll  obey  thy  least  command. 

.(Queen  rises  and  touches  first  Maid  with  her  sceptre  and  says:) 

Dear  Good-Will,  do  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  world  still  remember  you 
and  love  you? 
'Good-Will — Nearly  all  are  my  friends.  Some  poor  children  have  never  heard  about 
Good-Will,  and  they  quarrel  and  sometimes  hurt  one  another  and  have  bad 
wishes.  But  I  am  going  about  all  over  the  world  as  quiclily  as  I  can,  teaching 
them  what  a  good  fairy  "Good-Will"  is  and  how  happy  I  can  make  them. 

<Queen  touches  second  Maid,  saying:) 

Your  name  is  Peace.     Do  you  malie  people  peaceful  as  Christmas  time? 

Peace— Yes,  and  all  the  year.  I  lieep  little  girls  quiet  and  good  and  keep  them 
from  being  afraid,  and  I  make  the  little  boys  play  their  games  without  quar- 
reling. 

First  Page — Your  Majesty,  the  other  Christmas  Fairies  are  coming. 

(Enter  First  Fairy.) 

QMee«— Welcome  to  our  fairy  court.  Sprite.  Where  have  you  been  and  what  have 
you  done? 

Fh'st  Fairy  (girl)— I  am  the  fairy  of  Christmas  Beauty.  I  have  gone  through  the 
world  with  my  holly  and  mistletoe  and  evergreen.  I  have  helped  to  trim 
the  churches;  I  have  hung  wreathes  in  the  windows;  I  have  helped  the  flowers 
to  bloom.  But,  best  of  all,  I  touched  a  little  girl's  thoughts  and  she  began 
to  think  of  the  poor  little  girl  around  the  corner  who  had  no  beauty  in  her 
home.  Then  I  led  the  little  girl  down  the  dark  street  and  smiled  upon  her 
while  she  put  flowers  in  the  window  and  hung  evergreen  over  the  fire- 
place. 

Second  Page — Another  Fairy  comes. 

(Enter  Second  Fairy  (boy)  says:) 

Hail,   Christmas  Queen.     I   have  worked  through  all  the  year  to  fill   boys' 
heax'ts  with  Christmas  feeling,  and  now  it  is  Christmas  time  and  I  am  happy. 
All  the  good  boys  are  waiting  for  Santa  Claus,  and  they  are  all  going  to  do 
something  to  make  Christmas  happy  for  someone  else. 
Pages — Who  comes  here? 

(Enter  two  fairies— boy  and  girl.    They  say  in  concert:) 

Oh,  Queen  and  Fairies,  if  you  could  have  seen  what  we  have  seen! 

AZ/— What  was  it? 

The  Girl — Oh,  such  happy  children!    Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them! 

The  Boy— And  we  helped  to  make  them  happy. 

The  Girl — Yes,  we  whispered  to  them  about  Christmas  and  Santa  Claus. 

The  Boy— And  stockings  and  candy. 

The  Girl — And  they  will  be  up  early  Chi'istmas  morning  and  they'll  play— 

The  Boy — And  skate  and  coast. 

The  Girl — And  I  helped  hundreds  of  little  girls  to  remember  how  glad  their  busy 
fingers  could  make  some  one,  and  they  are  dressing  dolls  and  making  aprons 
and  warm  hoods  and— Oh,  the  whole  world  is  happy.     It  is  Christmas  time! 

The  Boy — And  so  many  boys  are  saving  their  pennies  to  buy  skates  and  mittens 
for  poorer  boys.    We  have  worked  well  this  year. 
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(Allnhe  Fairies  recite  in  concert:) 

"Everywhere,    everywhere,    Christmas   to-night. 
Christmas  in  lands  of  the  fir  tree  and  pine, 
Christmas  in  lands  of  the  palm  tree  and  vine, 
Christmas  where  snow-peaks  stand  solemn  and  white, 
Christmas  where  corn  fields  lie  sunny  and  bright! 
Christmas  where  children  are  hopeful  and  gay, 
Christmas  where  old  men  are  patient  and  gray, 
Christmas  where  peace,  like  a  dove  in  his  flight, 
Broods  o'er  brave  men  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 
Everywhere,  everywhere,  Christmas  to-night! 
For  the  Christ-child  who  comes  is  the  master  of  all, — 
No  palace  too  great  and  no  cottage  too  small." 

(Enter  last  Fairy  as  if  in  great  hurry.     He  rushes  to  his  place  without  stopping  to  bow  to  the 
Queen  as  the  others  have  done.    He  says:) 

I  know  I'm  late,  but  have  been  working  very  hard. 

Queen — Where  have  you  been? 

Los/ Fairy— Helping  Santa  Claus.  Oh,  how  we  have  worked!  There  were  the  dolls 
and  drums  and  skates  and  books  and  dolls'  carriages  and  toy  engines  and  boats 
and  wagons  and  candy  and  oranges  and  nuts  and  warm  mittens  and  pop-corn 
and  toy  furniture  and— and— Oh,  so  many  things  all  to  be  packed  in  that  little 
sleigh;  and  the  reindeer  to  harness  and — Oh,  there  will  be  some  happy  chil- 
dren tomorrow! 

All — Welcome  to  dear  old  Christmas. 

(All  sing  with  .school  any  suitable  Christmas  song.      At  end  of  song  Queen  leaves  throne  and, 
followed  by  Maids,  Pages,  and  Fairies  in  procession,  walks  from  room  ) 

— Prom  Teacher^s  World. 


THE  TRUE   HOME   OF   THE   CHRISTMAS   TREE. 

Germany  is  the  children's  paradise  through  the  Christmas  season,  for  this  is  the 
true  home  of  the  Christmas  tree.  So  many  of  these  are  required  that  the  raising 
of  the  trees  is  an  extensive  industry,  and  many  train  loads  are  carried  to  the 
cities  in  anticipation  of  the  day.  The  market  places  appear  almost  like  forests 
of  evergreens  that  spring  up  at  Christmas  time.  The  tree  is  usually  brought  home 
and  concealed  in  some  cool  place  till  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third,  when  it 
is  placed  in  the  most  favorable  position  in  the  best  room  and  the  doors  are  closed. 
The  next  day  the  decoration  begins.  As  the  mother-hurries  in  and  out  of  the  room, 
the  excitement  of  the  children  grows  more  and  more  intense,  and  the  air  of  mys- 
tery pervading  the  whole  house  is  one  of  the  enjoyable  features  of  the  holiday 
season. 

Christmas  is  the  occasion  of  family  reunions.  Grandmother  always  has  the 
place  of  honor.  As  the  time  approaches  for  enjoying  the  tree,  she  gathers  her 
gi'andchildren  about  her  to  tell  them  the  story  of  the  Christ-child,  with  the 
meaning  of  the  Christmas  tree;  how  the  evergreen  is  meant  to  represent  the  life 
everlasting,  the  candle  lights  to  recall  the  light  of  the  world,  and  the  star  at 
the  top  of  the  tree  is  to  remind  them  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Meanwhile  the  father  has  been  lighting' the  candles  on  the  tree;  and,  as  the  story 
is  finished,  parents  and  children  gather  about  the  still  closed  door  and  sing  a 
Christmas  hymn.  Then  the  doors  are  opened,  and  again  all  sing  a  hymn. 
Beneath  the  tree  are  little  baskets  of  apples,  candies,  and  nuts,  each  marked  with 
the  name  of  its  owner.  As  the  hymn  is  finished,  the  children  rush  for  the  tree, 
each  selecting  the  basket  marked  with  his  name.  The  presents  are  then  dis- 
tributed, and  after  being  duly  admired  are  put  away  until  the  morning.  The  little 
ones  give  to  parents  and  each  other  the  gifts  over  which  they  have  toiled  so  long, 
and  the  evening  is  finished  with  singing  and  games. 

Here  in  America  the  children  are  apt  to  scorn  a  present  that  is  strictly  useful, 
but  it  is  not  so  in  Germany.  Although  each  child  is  remembered  with  some  little 
toy,  the  gifts  are  most  of  them  practical.     One  child  will  receive  a  much  needed 
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pair  of  shoes,  anothei-  a  new  dress  or  a  pair  of  mittens.  The  fact  that  these  come 
at  Christmas  time  gives  added  value  to  even  the  simplest  articles.  An  orange  or 
an  apple  coming  from  the  magic  tree  tastes  sweeter  than  any  other,  and  Christ- 
mas shoes  or  cap  are  enjoyed  as  such  until  they  are  worn  out. 

In  some  homes  and  schools  the  story  is  made  impressive  by  means  of  a  Christ- 
mas chandelier.  A  large  wooden  ring  is  constructed  and  covered  with  gilt  paper. 
In  this  twenty-eight  small  candles  are  set.  The  first  Sunday  of  Advent  the  chan- 
delier is  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  the  room  is  darkened,  one  candle  is  lighted,. 
and  the  first  prophecy  of  Christ's  coming  is  read  from  the  Old  Testament.  The 
next  day  two  candles  are  lighted  and  the  second  prophecy  is  read.  Each  day  fol- 
lowing one  more  candle  is  lighted  until  on  Christmas  eve  the  whole  twenty-eight 
candles  are  lighted,  thus  telling  the  story  of  the  prophecies  fulfilled. 

Christmas  day  is  the  time  most  enjoyed  by  the  children,  but  the  festivities  con- 
tinue for  several  days,  lasting  until  New  Year's  or  perhaps  even  until  Twelfth 
Night. 

At  five  o'clock  Christmas  morning  all  must  be  at  church  for  the  early  service. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  each  person  carries  a  Christmas  candle  to  be  placed 
on  the  edge  of  the  pew  in  front,  the  candles  furnishing  all  the  light  for  the  church. 
As  the  people  go  home,  the  trees  in  the  houses  are  lighted  and  the  shades  are 
raised  so  that  the  Christmas  cheer  penetrates  the  darkness. 

— From  School  Journal. 


A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

ELLA  M.   POWERS. 

This  short  dialogue  may  be  given  by  two  pupils,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  The  girl 
should  have  an  old  doll  in  her  arms,  the  boy  should  carry  an  old  drum  with  the 
head  broken. 

Girl— 

This  doll,  Kris  Kringle  brought  last  year. 
Gone  is  one  eye,  her  hair,  her  ear; 
And  now  some  new  ones  he  must  bring. 
The  kind  that  walk  and  talk  and  sing. 

Boy— 

Here  is  a  drum  I  had  last  year, 

You  see  it  sounds  now  very  queer; 

I  left  it  out  once  in  the  rain, 

I've  begged  for  other  new  drums  in  vain. 

Oirl— 
(Seating  herself  at  a  table.) 

Let's  write  a  letter  to  Santa  Glaus, 
Telling  him  what  to  bring,  because 
It  must  be  hard  to  bring,  you  see. 
The  vei'y  things  we  want;  Dear  me! 

(Girl  reaching  for  paper,  ink,  and  pen,  writes.    Presently  she  reads:) 

"I'll  have  a  hundred  wax  dolls  when  you  come. 
And  please  bring  a  nice,  rich  sounding  drum; 
Bring  himdreds  of  books  and  games,  a  store, 
And  a  thousand  candies  and  lots  more." 
The  letter  is  done  and  now  we'll  away 
And  mail  it  to  him  right  off  today. 

Boy— 

I  guess  he'll  think  'tis  very  shocking, 
To  expect  so  much  in  one  small  stocking. 

—  The  IntelUqence, 
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A  CHRISTMAS  EXERCISE. 

(Written  for  Teachers''  World  and  adapted  for  this  program  by  Department  of  Public  Instruction.) 

LIZZIE  M.    HADLBT. 

Scene:— An  ordinary  room  or  schoolroom.    Teacher  seated  beside  a  desk;  children  dancing 

about  the  room  singing. 

Tune:— "Rock-a-Bye  Baby." 

Dance  we  together,  happy  and  gay, 
Cheerily  singing  of  Christmas   Day. 
Backward  and  forward,  then  to  and  fro, 
That  is  the  way  the  children  must  go. 
Little  care  we,   though  loud  the  winds  blow. 
Skies  may  be  gray  and  fast  fall  the  snow. 
Put  away  books,   be   merry   and  free, 
Christmas  is  coming!  Hurrah,  say  we! 

Teacher— 

So  you  think  Christmas  is  coming? 

Children— 

Of  course  we  do,  it's  almost  here,  ^ 

And  Santa  Clans,  too,  is  drawing  near. 
We  can  almost  hear  the  jingling  of  bells 
That  of  his  coming  always  tells. 

Teacher— 

And  what  will  you  do  at  Christmas, 
My  dear  little  girls  and  boys? 

Children — 

Be  merry  as  birds  the  livelong  day. 
Have  candy  and  lots  of  toys. 

Teacher— 

My  dears,  do  you  think  that  the  wisest  way,— 
Is  that  all  you  will  do  on  Christmas  Day? 

Children — 

We  will  speak  the  truth,  whatever  we  do, 
And  try  to  be  honest,  brave,  and  true. 
Thoughtful  for  others,  patient  alway. 
That's  what  we  will  do  upon  Christmas  Day. 

Teacher— 

That  I  am  sure  is  a  better  plan. 

Be  kind  and  do  all  the  good  you  can. 

(Knocking  outside;  sound  of  bells  and  some  one  singing.) 

Tune: — "Oh,  Have  You  Heard  Geography  Sung?" 

Here  I  come  knocking  now  at  your  door. 
Now  at  your  door,  now  at  your  door; 
Here  I  come  knocking  now  at  your  door, 
While  Christmas  bells  are  a-ringing. 

Children — 

Who  is  there? 

(Door  opens  and  Santa  Glaus  puts  in  his  head.) 

Santa  Claus— 

I  am  Mr.  Santa  Claus, 

Only  come  to  call. 

Here's  a  lot  of  Christmas  things, 

You  can  have  them  all. 

12 
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(Puts  his  pack  on  the  threshold.) 

Children — 

Thank  you  Mr.   Santa   Clans, 
Yon  are  welcome  here. 
Please  step  in  a  moment,  sir, 
And  pass  the  time  of  year. 
We  are  only  boys  and   girls 
Keeping  Christmas  Day, 
And  we're  always  glad  whene'er 
We  see  you  come  this  way. 

Santa  Glaus— 

Nay,  I  must  not  wait  for  you, 
I  have  far  to  go. 
Over  Afric's  burning  sands, 
Russia's  steppes  of  snow. 
With  my  reindeer,  like  a  bird, 
Through  the  air  I  fly. 
Time  is  up— now  little  folks, 
I  am  off — good  bye. 

(Goes  away  singing  while  the  bells  ring,  until  the  sound  is  lost  in  the  distance.) 
Tune:— "The  Spanish  Cavalier." 
Oh,  farewell,  farewell! 
I  can  no  longer  stay 
For  I  must  away  o'er  the  snow,  dears; 
.  The  short  winter's  day 
Will  soon  speed  away. 
Remember  and  be  true  where  you  go,   dears. 

[   (Children  join  hands  and  dance  around,  reciting:) 
Old  Santa  Claus  has  gone 
To  other  lands  afar. 
But  O,  he's  left  such  loads  of  toys. 
Hurrah!    IJnrrali!    HuekahI 

(Knock  at  the  door;  enter  child,  bearing  a  Christmas  tree.) 
Child— 

Here's  a  little  Christmas  tree. 
All  with  toys  'tis  laden. 
Pretty  gifts  old  Santa  Claus 
Brought  for  each  wee  maiden. 

Boys— 

(Beginning  to  cry.) 

For  the  girls,  O,  dear!  O,  dear! 

Where  then,  are  our  toysV 

Teacher— 

Don't  j^ou  fear,  good  Santa  Claus 

Won't  forget  the  boys. 

Just  outside,  I'm  sure  I  see. 

Trumpet,  fife,  and  drum,' 

Hoops  and  marbles,  skates  and  sleds, 

Each  one  will  have  some. 

(Enter  children  ringing  small  bells.) 

We  are  little  Chirstmas   bells. 
Don't  you  hear  us  ringing? 

(Enter  Carol  singers.) 

Carol  Singers — 

We  are  merry  Christmas  Waits. 

You  shall  hear  us  sing. 
(They  sing  "Beautiful  Christmas  Time.") 
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BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS  TIME. 

Adapted  to  the  tune  "Hail  Columbia." 

Beautiful  this,  our  Christmas  time, 
,  Beautiful  bells  with  silv'ry  chime, 

Beautiful  words  are  these  we  say. 
Beautiful  words  are  these  we  say, — 
Jesus  our  King  is  born  today, 
Jesus  our  King  is  born. 

Beautiful  angels  came  of  old,  ^ 

Sang  to  the  shepherds  near  their  fold; 
Beautiful  story  told  to  them, 
Beautiful  story  told  to  them,— 
Jesus  is  born  in  Bethlehem, 
Is  born  in  Bethlehem. 

Beautiful  songs  they  sing  today, 
Sweeter  by  far  than  earthly  lay; 
Join  in  the  chorus,  all  who  sing. 
Join  in  the  chorus,  all  who  sing, — 
Joy  to  the  world,  our  Lord  is  King, 
Joy,  our  Lord  is  King! 

— From  Sunshine  Melodies. 

(Enter  Snap-Dragon,  wearing  a  hideous  mask  and  carrying  a  large  punch  bowl  in  which  alcohol 
is  burning.) 

Snap  Dragon — 

I  am  Mr.  S  nap-Dragon, 
But  you  needn't  fear. 
I  am  better  than  I  look. 
So  receive  me,  dear. 
Though  about  me  you  will  see 
Blue  flames  mountain  high, 
There's  a  present  for  each  one, 
Who  his  luck  dares  try. 

(Enter  several  children  dressed  to  represent   pop-corn'  and  nuts.     Pop-corn  wears  yellow  and 
white  and  has  a  string  of  pop-corn  arouna  his  neck;  nuts  wear'.brown.     Both  wear  masks;  the 
•  nuts  brown,  pop  corn  white  ones.) 

Pop-Corns — 

We  are  little  pop-corns,  and 
When  around  the  fire 
Christmas  Eve,  you're  sitting  all, 
No  one  can  jump  higher. 

Nuts— 

We  are  Christmas  nuts  so  brown, 
That  the  boys  are  bringing. 
Crack  us  while  the  merry  girls 
Christmas  songs  are  singing. 

Children — 

Don't  you  think  we  well  may  be, 
Happy,  glad,  and  gay, 
When  so  many  things  we  have 
For  our  Christmas  Day? 

Teacher — 

Yes,  my  little  children;  and 
Thank  the  One  in  heaven, 
Who,  from  out  His  boundless  love, 
>    ■  Christ's  birthday  has  given. 
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Children — 

Won't  you  tell  the  story,  pray, 

Of  that  first  glad  Christmas  Day? 

Teacher- 
Yes,  I'll  tell  it. 

Children —  ' 

Now? 

Teacher— 

Nay,  wait, 

Someone  stands  outside  the  gate. 
Don't  you  hear  their  vocies  ring? 
'Tis  a  Christmas  song  they  sing. 

(Voices  outside  singing.) 

Tune:— "What  a  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus." 

We  are  coming,  we  are  coming, 
Where  our  bright  rays  all  may  see, 
We  are  coming,  we  are  coming. 
Now  to  grace  your  Christmas  tree. 
For  we  know  that  God  is  saying, 
As  each  ray  doth  shimmer  down. 
That  a  Babe  for  you,  dear  children, 
Now  is  born  in  Bethlehem  town. 

(Enter  several  children.    They  wear  buff  dresses  and  a  band  of  gUt  paper  about  their  foreheadSt 
with  one  star  in  the  center.) 

Children— 

Who  are  you? 

Stars— 

Don't  you  know  us? 
Then,  on  some  starry  night, 
Look  upward  to  the  heavens. 
You  will  see  us  shining  bright. 
Our  homes  are  in  the  ether; 
We  are  stars  that  gem  the  sky; 
And  we  come  to  you,  dear  children, 
From  that  blue  dome  up  on  high. 
We've  come  to  tell  unto  you. 
How  once,  when  he  looked  down. 
Upon  the  humble  dwellings 
In  ancient  Bethlehem  town. 
We  saw  where,  in  a  stable, 
.   ■  All  cradled  in  the  hay. 

Within  a  lowly  manger, 
The  Baby  Jesus  lay. 

First  Star— 

I  saw  out  on  the  hillsides. 
The  wondering  shepherds,  bowed 
Before  the  heavenly  choir, 
A  shining,  glorious  crowd. 

Second  Star— 

Their  ladder  reached  the  heavens 

And  loud  their  voices  rang. 

As  to  the  awe-struck  shepherds, 

The  heavenly  chorus  sang. 
"Peace,  peace  on  earth,"  they  chanted, 
"Good  will,  good  will,"  and  then,  ' 

"Glad  tidings  we  are  bringing, 

Unto  the  sons  of  men."  '  ;      ^' 
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'  Third  Star — 

I  shone  within  the  stable, 
And  there  the  shepherds  saw, 
Before  that  Baby  bending, 
In  mute,  adoring  awe. 

Fourth  Star- 
Far  off,  across  the  desert, 
From  their  distant  Eastern  home, 
With  balm  and  myrrh  and  spices, 
I  saw  three  Wise  Men  come. 

Fifth  Star— 

'Twas  I  who  went  before  them, 
Through  all  the  weary  way, 
And  shone  above  the  stable. 
Where  the  little  Christ-child  lay. 

Sixth  Star — 

And  when  the  Wise  Men  found  Him, 
Led  by  a  guiding  star 
I  saw  the  precious  jewels 
They  brought  Him  from  afar. 

Together —  ;     ' 

:'  Then  when  the  Babe  they'd  worshipped, — 

Each  Wise  Man,  well  content, 
Back  to  the  Eastern  country. 
By  another  pathway  went. 
This  is  the  precious  story. 
So  old,  yet  ever  new, 
And  we  have  come,  dear  children, 
To  tell  it  unto  you. 

Tune:— "Lightly  Row." 
All  Sing— 

From  the  starry  realms  of  space,  ^     I 

,  We  have  come  a  weary  way. 

To  help  the  little  children  keep 
A  merry  Christmas  Day.  .'.  ;      , 

Chorus— 

We  are  shining,  shining  for  you,  , 

Shining  for  you,  little  children  dear,  . 

For  Christmas  Day  is  ever  the  best, 

The  best  of  all  the  year. 

Children  recite — 

O,  little  stars  that  come  to  earth, 

To  tell  us  of  the  Christ-child's  birth. 

We  welcome  you  and,  hand  in  hand, 

Together  a  united  band. 

Let  us   so  gayly  march   along  ' 

And  wake  the  echoes  with  a  song; 

And  while  to  heaven  the  chorus  swells. 

Loud  let  us  ring  the  Christmas  bells. 

(They  join  hands   and   march   two  by  two  around  the   stage,  ringing   bells    and   singing    "The 
Christmas  Welcome.) 
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THE  CHRISTMAS   WELCOME. 

Tune: — "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp." 

When  the  summer  time  is  passed  and  the  harvest  housed  at  last, 
And  the  woods  are  standing  bare  and  brown  and  sere, 

When  the  fi'ost  is  sharp  at  night,  and  the  days  are  short  and  bright, 
Comes  the  gladdest,  merriest  time  of  all  the  year. 

Chokus— 

Shout,  boys,  shout  the  hearty  welcome! 

Greet  old  Christmas  with  a  roar! 
He  has  met  us  with  good  cheer  for  this  many  a  merry  year,. 

And  we  hope  he'll  meet  us  all  for  many  more. 

Then  away  with  every  cloud  that  our  pleasure  might  enshroud, 

And  away  with  every  word  and  look  unkind; 
Let  old  quarrels  all  be  healed  and  old  friendships  closer  sealed. 

And  our  lives  with  sweeter,  purer  ties  entwined. 

Since  we  know  the  blessed  power  of  this  happy  Christmas  hour, 

We  will  keep  its  holy  spell  upon  our  heart, 
That  each  evil  thing  within  that  would  tempt  us  into  sin. 

May  forever  from  our  peaceful  souls  depart. 

— From  Song  Knapsack. 


CHRISTMAS   DAY. 

Everybody  knows  that  Christmas  Day  falls  on  the  25th  of  December.  Of  courseT 
So  it  does — now.  But  it  did  not  always  do  so.  In  the  early  centuries  of  Christian- 
ity the  feast  was  kept  up  at  various  dates  in  the  months  of  January,  April,  and' 
May.  For  more  than  three  hundred  years,  January  6th  was  Christmas  day  in 
the  Eastern  Church.  The  Abyssinians  call  June  21  Christmas  day;  while  among 
the  Armenians  Christmas  day  has  always  been  January  18,  and  so  it  is  now;  but 
since  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  Christians  of  both  the  Occident  and  Orient 
have  generally  agreed  to  celebrate  the  25th  of  December. 


A  CHRISTMAS   PROBLEM. 

Suppose  the  reindeer  that  Santa  Claus  drives,. 

Should   get   frightened   and   run   far   away, 
And  no  one  could  ever  find  them  again, 

What  then  would  the  children  say? 

Then  Santa  Claus  couldn't  come  any  more, 

For  he  never  could  find   his  way 
And  walk  so  far  in  one  short  night. 
Unless  each  day  was  a  Christmas  day. 

— The  Intelligence. 
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SOME   CHRISTMAS   CUSTOMS. 

From  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Many  of  our  Christmas  customs,  such  as  the  hanging  of  the  mistletoe  and 
decorating  with  holly,  come  from  England,  though  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
usages  are  unpracticed  by  us. 

One  such  custom  is  the  gathering  of  the  children  about  the  fire  on  Christmas 
Eve  (after  they  have  played  "blind  man's  buff"  or  "shoe  the  white  mare"  until 
weary)  and  there,  amid  the?  warm  radiance  of  the  great  Yule-log,  rehearsing  the 
old,  old  story  of  the  Christ-child  in  whose  honor  is  all  Christmas  giving.  For  in 
England,  be  it  said,  Christmas  is  still  Christ's  Mass. 

The  singing  of  carols  is  another  beautiful  custom  that  still  prevails  in  some 
parts  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  where  boys  and  girls  go  about 
singing  Christmas  songs  beneath  the  windows  of  every  house  and  receiving  money 
in  return,  which  they  spend  for  Christmas  goodies  or  articles  more  needed  in  their 
homes.  In  Russia,  one  of  the  singers  carries  a  large  star  as  the  emblem  of  the 
light  that  brightens  the  universe. 

The  Christmas  dinner  of  the  birds  is  a  pretty  Norwegian  custom.  Every  barn 
door  or  gable  is  decorated  with  a  sheaf  of  grain  fastened  to  a  long  pole,  even  the 
very  poorest  people  managing  to  save  a  few  stalks  for  their  feathered  pets.  A 
special  dinner  is  also  given  the  cattle  on  this  day,  because  Christ  was  laid  in  a 
manger  at  his  birth;  and  the  Norwegian  children,  believe  that,  at  midnight  of 
Christmas-eve,  all  the  cattle  turn  their  faces  toward  the  east  and  bow  down  in 
worship  of  Christ. 

The  Christmas  festivities  of  Norway  continue  for  thirteen  days,  during  which 
time  the  people  go  about  dressed  in  their  gayest  raiment,  and  every  departing  guest 
must  partake  of  the  strong  Yule  ale. 

A  quaint  custom  is  practiced  in  Brittany,  where  the  country  people,  young  and 
old,  go  to  midnight  mass,  each  carrying  a  lantern.  The  poor  old  women  of 
the  parish  await  their  arrival  outside  the  church  and  are  given  the  care  of  these 
lanters,  at  close  of  the  service  receiving  a  piece  of  money  as  they  return  them  to 
lanterns,  at  close  of  the  service  receiving  a  piece  of  money  as  they  retui'n  them  to 
the  owners.  Another  queer  custom  also  practiced  here  is  the  bringing  in  at  the 
Christmas  dinner  of  a  large  cake  containing  a  single  bean.  All  the  girls  partake, 
and  the  one  who  finds  the  bean  becomes  queen  of  the  festival.  She  chooses  a  king, 
and  the  royal  pair  are  shown  special  honors  throughout  Christmas-tide. 
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FLAG  RAISING  DAYS. 

Jan.  1  (1863)  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Jan.  26  (1837)  Michigan  Admitted  to  tlie  Union. 

Feb.  12  (1809)  Birtliday  of  Lincoln. 

Feb.  22  (1732)  Birthday  of  Washington. 

Feb.  22  (1819)  Birthday  of  Lowell. 

Feb.  27  (1807)  Birthday  of  Longfellow. 

Mar,  9  (1862)  Battle  of  Merrimac  and  Monitor. 

Apr.  9  (1865)  Surrender  of  Lee, 

Apr.  15  (1865)  Death  of  Lincoln.     Half  Mast. 

Apr.  19  (1775)  Battle  of  Lexington. 

Apr.  27  (1822)  Birthday  of  Grant. 

April  30  (1789)  Inauguration  of  "Washington  as  First  President    of    the    United 
States. 

May  24  (1844)  First  Telegraph  Message. 

May  30,  Memorial  Day.    Half  Mast. 

June  14  (1777)  National  Flag  adopted;  made  "Flag  Day"  in  1897. 

June  17  (1775)  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

July  3  (1863)  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

July  4  (1776)  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Sept.  10  (1813)  Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie. 

Sept.  19  (1881)  Death  of  Garfield.     Half  Mast. 

Oct  12  (1492)  Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 

Oct.  19  (1781)  Surrender  of  Comwallis. 

Nov.  — ,  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Nov.  30  (1794)  Birthday  of  Bryant. 

Dec.  17  (1807)  Birthday  of  Whittier. 

Dec.  21  (1621)  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

NoTB. — Teach  pupils  the  reason  for  noting  these  days  and  familiarize   them  with  the  year  in 
which  they  occurred. 
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FOR  SCHOOL  ROOM  DECORATION. 

The  following  is  a  suggestive  list  of  names  of  eminent  men  and  women  whose  life- 
size  bust  portraits  in  crayon  lithographs  are  an  ornament  to  any  school  room: 

George  and  Martha  Washington.  L.  M.  Alcott. 

Abraham  Lincoln.  Shakespeare. 

U.  S.  Grant.  Scott. 

Gen.  Sheridan.  Tennyson. 

Gen.  Custer.  Dickens. 

Longfellow.  •  Burns. 

Bryant.  Columbus. 

Whittier.  Webster. 

Lowell.  Commodore  Perry. 

Holmes.  Lafayette. 

Irving.  Napoleon. 

Hawthorne.  Capt.  John  Smith. 

For  historic  pictures  and  landscapes  we  would  suggest  the  following  as  eminently 
appropriate: 

Washington  crossing  the  Delaware. 

Columbus  before  the  Court  of  Spain. 

Landing  of  Columbus, 

Landing  of  the  pilgrims. 

Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie. 

Declaration  of  Independence. 

Surrender  of  Gen.  Lee, 

Washington  and  his  Family. 

Lincoln  and  his  Family. 

Alpine  Scene. 

Swiss  Scene. 

Yosemite  Valley. 

Colorado  Canon. 

Pike's  Peak. 

The  Thousand  Islands. 

Lake  George. 

Niagara  Falls.  •  • 

It  is  a  commendable  custom  for  graduating  classes  to  present  a  class  picture  as  a 
farewell  gift    to  the  school  from  which  they  are  departing,  thus  leaving  behind 
a  tangible  token  of  their  continued  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  following 
in  their  footsteps. 
13 
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THE  DAINTY  STATE  FLOWER. 

BY   AN   EX-WOLVERINE. 

The  roses  of  June  in  their  glory 

May  flood  with  sweet  perfume  the  air, 
And  charm  as  some  magical  story 

Of  all  that  is  radiant  and  fair; 
And  of  many  a  rose  petal  faded 

The  lingering  odor  may  still 
Restore  to  the  heart  sorrow-laden 

Some  exquisite,  passionate  thrill. 

And  "  pansies  for  thoughts  "  may  oft  lighten 

Our  burdens  with  dreams  that  inspire, 
And  shy  little  violets  brighten 

Of  memory's  altar  the  fire; 
But  so  sweet  reminiscences  never 

May  any  of  these  recall. 
As  the  scent  of  the  apple  bloom,  ever 

The  daintest  fragrance  of  all. 

Not  the  sound  of  a  voice  entrancing 

With  pleasure  akin  to  pain, 
Nor  sheen  of  a  white  wing  glancing, 

Nor  sun-gleam  after  the  rain, 
Ever  brings  me  such  glint  of  a  glory 

That  gilded  an  hour  long  ago, —  ■  ? 

As  the  first  faint  odors  shed  o'er  me 

That  out  of  the  apple  blooms  flow. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Its  Language. 

The  language  of  the  apple  blossom  is  "preference,"'  because  added  to  its  beauty  is  the 
thought  that  it  is  the  fore-runner  of  a  fine  and  useful  fruit,  and  so  may  be  preferred  even  to  the 
rose  itself. 
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